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THINGS IN AND ABOUT SAN ANTONIO. 

By Richard Everett. 

On the morning of September 2d, 1858, the train of the Santa Rita 
Silver Mining Company, bound for Arizona, came in sight of the 
ancient city of San Antonio, Texas. It was a bright, pleasant 
morning, and the scene was quite Oriental. After twelve days of 
slow travel across the prairies from the sea coast, meeting with 
very sparse evidences of civilization, San Antonio appeared to us 


like the Mecca of some wearied caravan. The view of the city and 





surrounding country helped out the similarity. Over a mass of low 
white buildings, located on the verge of a boundless plain, swelled 
the dome of the old Mission Church, while clumps of oaks and 
mesquites served for the palms and date trees of Eastern lands. 
Two rivers wind through the city, flowing from living springs only 
a short distance beyond the suburbs. One, the San Antonio, boils 
in a vast volume from a rocky basin, which, environed by mossy 
stones and overhanging foliage, seems devised for the especial 
dwelling-place of nymphs and naiads. The other, the San Pedro, 
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TEXAN HERDSMEN.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN COBRESPONDEXT. 


runs from a little pond, formed by the outgushing of five sparkling 
springs, which bear the same name. This miniature lake, em- 
bowered in a grove of stately elm and pecan trees, is one of the 
most beautiful natural sheets of pure water in the Union—so clear, 
that even the delicate roots of the water-lilies and the smallest 
pebbles may be distinctly seen. In this grove we packed our 
wagons, and beneath the shade of the thick foliage built our camp- 
fires. The tired mules, turned loose upon the neighboring prairie, 
manifested their delight by repeated rolls upon the thick carpet of 
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mesquite grass, which is, in this portion of Texas, the much-relished 
food of every description of live stock. 

Tradition says that more than two hundred years ago there were 
Spanish settléments in the San Antonio valley. Be this true or 
merely romance, we have historical proof that in 1581 the Jesuit 
Fathers, those indomitable pioneers of civilization, explored and 
founded missions in what is now New Mexico. In the course of 
investigations made in the valleys around Santa Fe, the ruins of 
walls and houses, evidently of Spanish workmanship, have been 
discovered, of earlier date than those of a similar character in 
Texas, which proves that the first settlements were made at points 
far north of San Antonio. History tells us with what zeal the early 
apostles of the Catholic faith carried their explorations into the 
uttermost corners of the earth. They were the first to penetrate 
the mysterious empire of the Chinese, they wandered over the 
steppes of Tartary; they went out with infidel caravans to the 
sacred city of the Mahomedan ; they sat down at the gates of Japan ; 
and again explored, in their bark canoes, the great lakes of the 
North American continent. A Marco Polo traverses the East 
Indian realms, a Marquette and a Joliet track the Mississippi from 
Lake Pepin to the Gulf of Mexico. Two hundred years ago their 
missions were established on the coast of California, and before the 
American continent was discovered they had set up the index of 
their faith upon the icy shores of the Arctic Sea. Religious zeal was the 
greatest, perhaps the only characteristic of the old Jesuit explorers : 
they indulged in the vain idea, not yet eradicated from the minds of 
missionaries, that men can be Christianized before they are civilized 
—an idea chimerical and vain, as illustrated by the universal 
failure of all those laboriou and hazardous enterprises into savage 
lands, which have been undertaken by missionaries of the Catholic 
Church. The only evidence we have of the toils and dangers 
attendant upon those missions are vague traditions and piles of 
mouldering ruins. Saxon civil:zation, the civilization of labor, 
which felled trees, built roads, laid out towns and established laws, 
came after ; a civilization which progressed instead of degenerated, 
and elevated instead of debased, the people upon whom it dawned. 

In the year 1715 a fort was established near the present site of 
Sana Antonio, and named Fort San Antonio de Valero. Time has 
eradicated all traces of this old fortification, and even tradition does 
not indicate its site. Ten years after a mission building was erected, 
said to be one of the three whose ruins are now in existence, and 
irrigating ditches or “ acequias,” constructed to carry water upon 
the cultivated fields. From the year 1730 we have authentic data 
taken from the old Spanish records preserved among the archives of 
the county in which San Antonio is located. In that year, says the 
old record, came twelve families of pure Spanish blood, from the 
Canary Islands, who laid out and founded the city of San Antonio. 
Among the settlers was a Garcia, a Flores, a Navarro and a Garaza, 
names afterwards prominent in the revolutionary history of Texas, 
while it was claimed as a Spanish colony One year after their ar- 
rival the colonists, assisted by the Jesuit fathers and their crowds of 
Indian converts, erected the quaint church which now, defaced and 
battered by the storms of one hundred and twenty-seven years 
stands in the main plaza of the city,a monument of the almost. buried 
past. Its evening bells echo sweetly their chimes as in the days of 
long ago, and crowds of worshippers still kneel upon the old stone 
floor and bow before the venerable picture of the Crucifixion which 
hangs, all dim and discolored, above the altar. 

Four other missions were erected upon the banks of the San Antonio 
river,and named respectively San Jose, La Espada, San Juan and 
Concepgion. They were large, strong, half-church, half-fortress edi- 
fices, in appearance something like the feudal castles of olden time, 
whose ruins are scattered all over Europe, surrounded by a high 
and massive stone wall, with only one entrance. The buildings, 
which consisted of chapels, dormitories, halls, cells and kitchens, 
were all built of limestone, the quarrying and transporting of which 
must alone have been an immense labor, as some of the edifices 
were of great extent. Each mission was surrounded by an exten- 
sive farm, whose acequias and irrigating ditches are yet visible. 
Among all the missions of this section that of San Jose must have 
been conspicuous from-its size, its strength, and the rude splendor 
with which it was decorated. Still may be seen carvings of saints 
and sacred relics upon the walls and ceilings. Over the main en- 
trance, which is garnished by many ornaments, there is yet a bat- 
tered representation of the Virgin and her Infant, and the patron, 
San Jose, cut in the hard limestone. Profane heretics have used the 
eyes and nose of the venerable saint, and “the place where his 
heart ought to be” for targets where they have chronicled their 
skill as marksmen. The cliapel front is ornamented with coarse 
fresco painting in red, yellow and blue, in its day doubtless to the 
ignorant beings who worshipped there a grand exhibition of art. 
From San Jose we visited the mission of Concepcion, which was 
once a lofty structure with two tall towers and a dome, surrounded 
by a thick arched wall. We found a lot of Mexican cattle-herders 
in full possession, and the main chapel room filled with filth and 
rubbish. The outbuildings and arches are overgrown with moss and 
weeds. In the soft twilight which was slowly stealing over the San 
Antonio valley the scene was solemn and sad, and we startled at our 
own footsteps upon the desolate pavement, half expecting to see 
the cowled figure of some ghostly monk start from the gloomy 
arches to rebuke our unhallowed intrusion. 

Crossing the San Antonio river from the main plaza, we came to 
a quaint old edifice, whose seamed and battered front betokens an 
acquaintance with shot and shell. It was built after the Moorish 
style, and although of late a modern roof has been added, is the 
same old edifice memorable as the Thermopylx of Texan inde- 
pendence—the Alamo! a name familiar to the American people as 
a “ household word ”—a name associated with a siege and a defence 
the like of which can scarcely be found in che history of any State. 
The place where fell Bowie, Travis, Crockett and a band of as brave 
spirits as ever upheld struggling freedom in any quarter of the 
globe. The history of the Texan Revolution is yet to be written. 
The struggles and sacrifices, the suffering and martyrdom of those 
who fell in the short but terrible strife which was the prelude to 
Texan Independence, deserve to be recorded as glorious examples 
of patriotism, as noble as that which immortalized a Leonidas, a 
Tell, or an Andreas Hofer. 

The Alamo was never intended for a fortress, although the walls 
are very strong; yet it has been the scene of several severe con- 
flicts. The last one, which gave it a widespread renown, was in 
1835. In 1835, General Cos, commanding a strong Mexican force 
was besieged in San Antonio by a small irregular body of Texans. 
Divided into bands under different leaders, the latter made poor 
progress. Dissensions br.ke out, and there was a prospect that the 
siege would be abandoned. At this crisis, Colonel Benjamin Mill- 
man one morning mounted his horse, and riding through the camp, 
called out, “ Who will go into San Antonio with old Ben Millman?” 
It was just at the close of « council of war, where it bad been de- 
cided by a close vote not to make an attack. At first there was no 
movement, but as the gallant old man repeated his challenge the 
border blood fired up, and a score of bold spirits swore they would 
“ follow Old Ben heltwards if his route laid in that direction.” Vol- 
unteers then turned out by bundreds, Old Ben told off the storming 
parties and selected the officers. Ata signal they rushed, rifle and 
bowie knife in hand, to the assault. A long and ferocious conflict 
followed, for the Mexicans were two to one against the attacking 
force. At length, afier both parties were exhausted, and heaps of 
dead and dying encumbered the approaches to the city, General 
Cos surrendered, and was permitted to march out of San Antonio, 
and with his remaining force retire from Texas with the honors of 
war. He did so, and it was supposed that such a humane and gene- 
rous example would be reciprocated should the fortune of war place 
Texans in the hands of theirenemy. The expectation was vain. 
About one year after, Santa Anna, with a strong force of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, entered San Antonio. The small battalion of 





Texans under Colonel Travis, numbering only one hundred and 
eighty-seven men, retired to the Alamo. Loopholes were quickly 
made in the walls, and the best marksmen took position on the flat 
roof. Santa Anna immediately laid siege and commenced a furious 
bombardment with six and twelve pounders, at the same time hoist- 
ing a blood-red flag, and ordering his men to give no quarter. The 
Texan force, composed entirely of riflemen, conducted the defence 
with wonderfal skill and bravery, never throwing away a shot, and 
picking off every Mexican who came within range. Many anecdotes 
are told ot this deadly conflict.. One rifleman,a borderer named Hal- 
lett, is said to have shot thirty-three men in two days, and each vic- 
tim was pierced between the eyes. Another, creeping into the 
Mexican camp, killed and scalped two captains and regained the 
Alamo in safety, although fired at by a whole company of the 
enemy. John Bowers, a gallant son of Ohio, fell shouting, “ Hurrah 
for Texas and Liberty!’ Another brave spirit, shot through both 
legs so as to be disabled from standing, made his comrades prop 
him up at a loophole, where he fired the rifles as they were handed 
up, never missing his aim although suffering dreadful pain. 

The Mexicans continued to pour in their shot; in order to wear 
out the defenders they kept up the bombardment night and day. 
There was suffering for food and water in the Alamo, and the am- 
munition was rapidly giving out; in this dire extremity, Colonel 
Travis wrote to the Constitutional Convention of Texas, then in 
session, for aid, and Colonel Fermin in attempting to relieve him was 
taken prisoner, and with over three hundred of his men massacred 
in cold blood. A more base and treacherous act never disgraced a 
nation, and a day of retribution came for the Mexican Government. 
When the news came to Travis, he wrote to a friend: “ Take care 
of my little boy. If the country should be saved, | may make him a 
fortune, but if the country should be lost and I perish, he will have 
nothing but the proud recollection that he is the son of a man who 
died for his country!” 

After considerable time spent in bombardment, Santa Anna 
ordered a general assault. Having received a strong reinforcement, 
his army amounted to over four thousand effective men, while the 
garrison of the Alamo was reduced to about oue hundred and 
thirty. One Sunday morning, at two o’clock, the Mexican army, 
completely surrounding the Alamo, advanced to the assault. Santa 
Anna formed his cavairy in a circle outside his infantry, with orders 
to cu! down any soldier who hung back or retreated without orders. 
Placed between two alternatives, his troops advanced to the assault 
with a species of desperation, under express orders to give no 
quarter. Travis and his men prepared for the final death s:ruggle. 
It is said that many of the men shook hands with each other and said 
“Good-bye” before going to their respective posts. 

The cannonade ceased, and the Mexican soldiers, goaded on by 
the officers, wno took good care to keep in the rear, rushed to the 
attack. Four times were they beaten back, leaving the ground 
covered with dead and dying. At each charge fresh troops were 
sent, and Santa Anna himself was seen urging on bis reluctant sol- 
diers. At the fifth assault the remnant of the garrison ceased to 
defend the walls, and in little groups, knowing they were doomed 
to death, fell back into the courtyard, fighting hand to hand. In an 
angle of the wall, still pointed out, fell Colonel Crockett, bowie- 
knife in hand, but not until he had covered the ground around him 
with dead men. Directly opposite, Colonel Travis sank down with 
a cheer upon his lips. Every man of the brave band fought until 
his last breath escaped. None called for quarter, none shrank, 
none fled ; all perished, a sacrifice to their country. A nobler nor 
a grander spectacle the world never behel!d—as sublime and heroic 
a: the martyrdom of saints. Colonel Bowie (inventor of the deadly 
knife that bears his name), confined to his bed by ‘illness, was dis- 
covered and massacred. Major Evans, in attempting to fire the 
magazine so as to blow up friend and foe, received a death-wound. 
Nor did Mexican atrocity cease with the death of every Texan. 
The dead bodies were mutilated and then burned, and the heads of 
Bowie, Crockett and Travis displayed from the walls of the Alamo. 

Farmer and his men, who had surrendered a few days previons, 
were promised free and unmolested passage to the United States. 
In all there were some three bundred and seventy-five men, mostly 
volunteers from the cities of New Orleans and Mobile. The evening 
before their execution they were tuil of hope, and sang “ Sweet 
Home” and other songs dear to the heart. All were happy with 
bright anticipations, for the da'k veil of the future had not been 
lifted. The next morning, under pretence that they were going to 
be told off into squads to march homewards, they were taken out 
and shot, and died shouting detiance to their cowardly captors. 
The day of vengeance came, when upon the field of San Jacinto the 
troops of Santa Anna heard the dreadfal battle cry—“ Remember 
Goliad!” “ Remember the Alamo!” and pleaded in vain for mercy. 
The rifle and bowie-knife did their work, and the Alamo was 
avenged. The old edifice, new roofed, is now occupied by the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army, as a store- 
house. 

San Antonio is like Quebec, a city of the olden time, jostled and 
crowded by modern enterprise. The latter-day American building 
with its four or five stories and half glass front, overtops the grim 
old Spanish wall and the dilapidated Mexican “hacal,” which beto- 
ken a by-gone era. Here have the Germans settled in large num- 

(Continued on page 102.) 


YOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. 

Ser ate.—JAan 4.—The Senate met at noon in the old hall, from which the 
desks had been remove:!, buta sup;ly of cane-bottomed chairs had been pro 
vided for their accommodations. The galleries and floor were crowded notwith- 
standing the heavy snow storm, it baving been understood that the Vice 
President, Mr. Crittenden, and other emirent men wou'd speak. A spark of 
gallantry lighted up the erapren yy for Mr. Stuart moved that as many 
ladies were unprovided with seats in gallery they should be accommodsted 
on the floor of the house. This, however, was effectually quenched by Mr 
Hamlin, who maintained that the admission of crinoline would impede legisl.- 
tion. The ladies consequently were not admitted. Upon Mr. Davis’s submit- 
ting the report that the new chamber was ready Mr. Crittenden moved the 
adoption of the report in a most appropriate address, He was followed by the 
Vice President, who gave an historical sketch of the great men whcge presence 
bad hallowed ths ancient ball. The Senate then proceeded in a body to the 
new hall. 

Mr. Mallory, from the Naval Commi'tee, reported a bill to build ten additional 
sloops of war, which was laid over. He said he would make an effort to obtain 
an early vote upon it 

Mr. Mallory also introduced a bill to raise the pay of the officers of the navy. 

Quiet being restored, the Se ate appropria’ely devoted the rest of the day to 
discussing Mr. Jobnson’s (Tenn.) motion instructing the Finance Committee to 
investigate into the expenditure of the public money, «nd to report the means 
to bring the expen es of the Gov roment within rigid economy. 

Messrs. Johnson, Seward, Bigler, Fessenc en, Toombe, Shields, Davis, Colla- 
mer, Mason, S!usrt, Cliogman, Green, Reid and o' hers took part in \he cebste 
Allagreed im the ecessity of retrerchment, the only point debated being 
whether fb refer it to the Finance or a Special C: mmit:ee 

Wi hout acticn the senate went into executive session and on the opening of 
the doors Mr. Hunter introduced the first appropri«tion bill of the session 
namely, the Indian Pension and the Military Academy bill, whea tie Senate 
ac jourced 

JAN 5.—There was little business done this day. The chief subject of inter- 
est being the addresses on the death of Gerera’ Quitman, whose memory recety- 
ed elegant tributes from the lips of many eminent members ofthe e: ate. 

Jan. 6.—after a short discussion on Fret ch Clams, the Pacifi Raii:oad bill 
was brought up. Mr. H.rlan urged the necessity of locating the reute 

Mr. Ward spoke in favor of the parallel of 32, comparirg i's advantages of 
level end distance over the central end northern routes, maptaining that the 
southern route can be built with the smallest amount of money, and in the 
shorrest time. 

Mr. tverson made a strong sectional speech, and moved that the bill be re- 





commitied, with instructions to report a bill for the construction of to roads; 
# northern and a seuthern one He admitted the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to grant the poblic lands, but was asto ished that Southern Senators 


hould vote for such a magnificent donation to the North. It is a fact that 
all the southern roads pay seven to eight per cent. dividend, while the northern 
ones pay pothicg. So mail an opimon bad northern capitalists of south ra 
inves!ments, that he believed if the weaithy Senator from rou'h Caro'ina, Mr. 
Hammond, offered a mortgage on his plactation and negroes, worth balf a 
millon of do:lare, for a loan of ten thousand dollars in New York, he could not 
get it, notwithstanding the popularity of his Barnwell speech. 





Jay. 7.—Mr, Seward presented a resolution, which was a, ee 
the President for recent correspondence between the Brtiish t and 
the American Minister at London, relative to the abuses of the American flag 
in the African slave trade, and especially touching the case of the yacht 
Wanderer A resolution, offered by Mr. Harland, of calling for informa- 
tion respecting the ships, officers and pay of the mavy was passed. It was 
then agreed to take up the French Spoliation bill, but on account of the illness 
of Mr Davis, of Mississippi, who was entitled to the fl or, its consideration was 
postponed, aad the Pac fic Railroad bill came up, the debate on which occupied 
the rest of the day. he Senate adjourned over until Monday, Saturday being 
the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 


House of Representatives.—Jay. 4.—On motion of Mr. Bernhisel, the 
Committee on Territories were instruc‘ed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing for the territorial capital of Utab. 

Mr. John Cochrane, of New York, presented a petition from the Canal Board 
for an appropriation for the lakes and harbors in connection with the canals of 
tue State of New York. . 

Various reports were presented from the standing committees, including the 
following : 

By Mn Washburn, of Illinois, the Senate bills, making appropriations for 
the improvement of the mouth of Milwaukie river and Chicago haibor. 

By Mr. Faulkner, of Va , the Senate bill, providing for the payment of the 
claims of Maine, for expenses incurred by that State, in organizing a regiment 
for the Mexican war je 

On motion of Mr. bhelps, of Missour’, the House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the «tate of the Union on the Indian appropria‘ion bill. Without 
coming to a conclosion, the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Jan. 5.—There was little business: fimpoitance. General Quitman received 
many complimentary eulogisms His death was very el quently treated by 
Mr Thompson of New York. 

Jan 6—The special o:der was the codification of the Revenue laws, and for 
other purposes, which was considered in Committee of the Whole. John 
Cochrane made a sp-ech in favor of the bill, after which its further considera- 
tion was postponed until next week. The Indian Apprepriation bill was next 
considered in Committee, and gave rise to @ spirited debate, , which continued 
un'il the adjournment, and during which Messrs. Givding, ot Ohio, and Bryan, 
of Cexas. entered into a discuesion of the relative good and evil resulting from 
the anvexation of the latter State 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, bas introduced a bill for the organizatvon ofa new 
Territory. to be called Colona. The Territory will embrace ail the recently- 
discovered gol’ region of Pike’s Peak, Cherry Creek, & , and will extend from 
the one-hundred and-third parallel of longitude to the crest of ‘he Rocky 
Mountains, and from the thirty-seenth to te forty-second parallel of latitude 
—making nearly » «quare. It will include part of the present Territories of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Utah and New Mexico—the greater part being taken from 
Kansas Mr Coltax believes tha by the coming summer there will be a popu- 
lation of at least twenty thousand persons in the proposed Territory. 

Jan 7—A bill was introduced by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, to establish an 
assay office at St Louis. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, announced that he was 
ready to report the Oregon bill whenever the Committee on Territories should 
be called. A bill was reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
making appropriations for fortifications. A resolution was passed calling on 
the Secretary of the Interior to report under what law and by what authority 
tle “‘ Advisory Board of Agriculturists to the Patent Office” is assembied, and 
for other information relative to them. After the passage of eleven private 
bills in Committee of the Whole, the House adjourned. 





Utah.—A rather singular state of things, judicially, existe in the Territory 
of Utah. Judge Sinclair seems to be very anxious to have plenty of business, 
and in his charge to the Grand Jury, opposed the interpretation given to the 
President’s pardon by the Commissioners and Governor Cumming, and claimed 
that the judge sees only with judicial eves, and knows nothing respecting any 
particular ese, of which he is not informed judicially; consequently, the par- 
don not having been extended to the people through him, it amouots to no- 
thing, and he goes in for having everybody before the court The judge in- 
clndes in his charge the consideration of the subject polygamy. The jury are 
to find ont if it exi.ts in the Territory, and to what extent, and the judge winds 
up: “It is probable that no grand jury in the United States ever held in its 
grasp questions so grave and comprehensive as those which ought to occupy 
your minds.”? 

The prosecuting attorney, Mr. Wilson, addressed the jury in opposition to 
the course pointed out by the judge, and defended the position taken by the 
Executive, the Commissioners and the new Governor. He set forth the right 
of the Chief Fxecutive of the nation to pursue the course he did; that the 
Commissioners were invested with authority to carry into effect the provisions 
of the proclamation, which they did, and returned home; that Governor Cum- 
ming, in his first proclamation from Great Salt Lake City, declared ‘ tbe prof- 
fered pardon was accepted, with the prescribed terms of the proclamation, by 
the citizens of Utah; peace is restored to our Territory, &c.’’ 

The attorney concluded with : ‘‘ Wherefore, gentlemen cf the grand jury, 
it only remains for me to say, for the reasons given, tha. there are now no acts 
of sedition, treason or rebellion, against the government of the United States 
in this Territory, which the prosecuting attorney of the United States for the 
Territory of Utah, with the President’s proclam tion and pardon before him, 
and the Governor’s solemn announcement of its acceptance, can charge before 
you against any of the inhabitants of this judicial district, or of the Territory 
of Utah.’’ 


The Ten Governors.—There was a little horse play at the last weekly 
meeting of these famous gntlemen. It is thus described by a daily: 

‘¢On motion, the Board balloted for President and Secretary On the second 
ballot, Governor Anthony Dugro received eight votes, and was ceclared duly 
elected President of the Board for 1859. On the second ballot, Benjamin F. 
Pinckney was elected Secretary of the Board. A very animated contest then 
occurred, at the instigation of Governor Oliver, about a very small matter. 
The Ten Governors sit about a table that is perhaps ten feet long and at one 
end of which is the President’s chair, and as some of the members seem to 
think that the easiest way to slide into the Presidential chair was to sit close 
to it, they made a tremendous struggle to get as near as possible to the favorite 

d 


nd. 

‘« Governor B. F. Pinckney suggested that Governor Oliver would probably 
never ge: to the Presidential chair, and therefore it was natural be should as- 
pire to get close toit. Governor Oliver gave public notice that one year hence 
he would be President of the Board. Governor Maloney © ade some remark in 
support of a proposition to draw lots for the seats President Dugro, who had 
taken his seat, wished Governor Maloney to address him respectfully. Governor 
Maloney gave notice that he would respect every other man’s rights, and would 
defend his own ‘o the most desperate extremity. Governor Oliver hoped the 
old members would not be eternally rooted out of their places. The lots were 
prepared, and seats designated by numbers. Governor Oliver said that he 
was lucky in lotteries, but he hoped tiere would be no huggy muggering, and 
‘let the tickets be shook up well and all fair.’ After prolonged dawdling, the 
lots were drawn, and Governor Oliver got a little farther from the Presidential 
chair than he was before. Some political sparring ensued, and then a motion 
to allow keepers of the Penitentiary, during the inclement season, to land at 
the Penitentiary dock, instead of the ferry stairs, was discussed, and referred 
to the Committee on Ferry.’”’ 

There is something very appropriate in Governor Oliver’s confessing that he 
was lucky in lotteries. We recommend that Mayor Tiemann and Mr. Birney 
be put upon his track I 


Nicaraguan Heroes —There has lately been so much of the Bombastes 
Furioso about the filibusters, that burlesque is made commonplace by their 
deeds. They start in the Susan, determined to die rather than submit to the 
British cruisers. Hip hip hurrahs are discharged over toasts utterly destruc- 
tive to the British Lion. They sailin defiance of the United States authori- 
ties, carrying off as either hostage or captive an officer of the Federal Govern. 
ment. They escape the British cruisers, and are on the point of landing when 
the Susen runs aground, and the invaders are shipwrecked and helpless men. 
To increase the sarcasm, a British vessel of war comes up and lands them ten- 
der'y at the very port they sailed from. Verily, the way of the filijusters is 
funny | 

The Slave Case.—The case of the yacht Wanderer has been investigated 
at Savannah. Dr. Duke testified that he visited some negroes on Montmolin’s 
plantation, sixteen miles up the river, and they could not speak a word «f 
English. They understood Spanish, however, very well. The men implicated 
in this affair were committed for trial 


Tre Beurett Divorce Case.—This remarkable case bas resulted in 
Judge Waldo granting Mrs Mary A. Bennett’s application fora divorce from 
Dr Bennett, the famous pillmaker She is to h.v+ an alimony of $4,000 and 
t» possess the custody of her three children. The judge was very severe on 
Dr. Bennett and some of his witnesses. 


John B:ougham, the Wit and Dramatist.—Thi: famous wit was 
asked the other day to write an epitaph upon himseif. Jakmg a copy of the 
Constellation—he likes to be surrounde* by stars—he requested that brilliant 
sheet should be his sLr.ad, end wrote as follows: 

My Errrapa. 
Here, reader, iurn your weeping eyes, 
My fave a useful moral says, 
The hole in which my body lies, 
Would not contain one half my plays ! 

Missionary Matters —A meeting o° the ministry and brethren of the 
Metho¢ ist Ec iscopal Church of the city was held at St. Paul’s Chureb, corner 
of Fourth avenve and Twenty-second street, on ‘he occ sion of the departure, 
as missionaries to British Columbia, of the Rev Dr Evans, superintendent of 
the mission to that place, Rev. Mr. White, Rev Mr. Robiuson, and the Rev. 
Mr. “rowning, four gentimen of the Canada Conference f the Brit*h Wesieyan 
connection. Mr Hall (Commercial Advertiser) ccecupied the cbvair, and the Rev. 
Bishop Janes made a very ‘nterestirg addrees to the departing missionaries. 
We think a mission to the Common Council ought to be now projec’ed. What 
is a Feejee Is'ander to such a splendid cannibal as McSpeden, the President of 
(he Beard of Aldermen, who celebrates his advent to that positioa by a rough 
and tumble fight with some hackdrivers ? 

Bunsby’s Himself Agetu !—A py per which has reached its 11th num- 
ber and 24 volume, says: ' Lregret that I have no more space to devote to a 
criticiam of this perfi ra-ance, as 1 ‘ec] that Mr. Sullivan as on artist of iotelli- 
gence demands a more extensive apprecia ion. 1am. however, of the op.nion 
that it is but of little consequence to the interests ot the stage, the gratification 
of the play-goer, or the reputation of Shakespeare whether Hamlet is ever per- 
foimed again or not.’? We should like to ask how the writer feels after sucha 
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effort of ‘opinion! The profound philosopher who said that his 
real opinion ie vexed subject of pork and beans was—but we won’t give 
it—the unique must remaio unique. 

Tne Burns Festival.—We have given several notices of the approach 
ing festival in honor of Burns—it is a tribute to genius, and deserves mention 
on that account. We, however, wish to ask the countrymen of that starved 
out bit of soul how it was that they did not find some opvortunity oi te tifying 
their admiration by some attention and liberality to the sister of their great 
jdol. It appears from the following extract of the London Times, that Mrs. 
Begg neé Burns, the oungest siste of the Scottish poet, died recently at her 
cottage near Ayr, in her eighty-eighth year. On the death of her husband, in 
1813, “he supported herself and nine children by sewing and te-ching After 
a number of years an annual pension of ten pounds was granted to her, and in 
1842 a subscription was rai ed, amounting to four hundred pounds, part of 
which being invested in an annuity, dies with her, the remainder going to her 
children. . Mrs. Begg bore considerable personal resemblance to her brother. 
The have been six hunored years in raising a monument to Sir William 
Wallace, their only patriot, whom they sold to Kdward I.—they made their 

t poet an exciseman, and they wound up by allowing ten pounds per an- 
num to his sister. Out upon such oatmes!-souled Bannockburners!—may they 
never hear ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” or ‘Scots Wha Hae,” without pains in the 
epigastric regions. 

Sepoy Island.—The new Governor has signalized his advent to power by 
an act of wisdom. The ‘ Army of Occupation ”’ retired from Staten Island, 
on Monday, with the exception of a guard of six men, left to protect 
the camp equipage % Monday night, a rep rt reached Dr Waller that 

ng of Sepoys had de*ermined to destroy the buildings. The guard was no- 
tified, and. by arming the boatmen and attachés, a force of twenty-eight men 
was mustered, who kept strict watch all night Ti.ere was no hosti e demon- 
stration, but it is believed there are a few desperadoes who, from a love of 
mischief, are bent on having another conflagration. The project of removing 
Quarantine to an artificial island on Orchard Shoal, is ridiculed by many Staten 
Islanders as wholly impracticable. Even if practicable, they a lege tbat it 
would require five years to carry out the scheme, and Staten Island must suf- 
fer in the meantime. There are thirty-two patients at present in bospital, 
suffering from emall-pox, ship fever, &c. Ray Tompkins had engaged rooms 
in Albany, for the winter, but has been induced to stay at home. 








FOREIGN NEWS 
ENGLAND. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Comrany was 
held in Londen on the 15th. The Hon. Stuart Wortley preside’. The report 
showed that the total receipts of the company on its capital account ha been 
£387,479, and the expenditure £364,046. leaving a balance in hand of £8,/49, 
against which there ate various outstanding liabilities Free shares to the 
value of £75,000 had been issved to projectors, in the purchase of their original 
rights and privileges. The chairman made a lengthy explanation of the con- 
dition of the company’s cable. Jt bad been underrun for a distance of eleven 
miles from Irelard, and found perfect. The directors, for want of funds, were 
unable to carry on further operations. They bad appealed to the Government 
for a guarantee of 4}¢ per cent. on £525.000 of new capital with which to con- 
struct and lay a new cable, but no decision had been received. He urged upon 
the proprietors karmonious and energetic action as the ooly way to insure suc 
cess, and moved the adoption of the directors’ report, which was carried 
uvanimously. “i . 

Mr. Whitehouse, the late electrician of the company, called attention to the 
establishment of another company for establishing telegraphic communication 
with America by m°ans of a southern route, and having ha'f of its capital sub- 
scribed. He had been instructed to state the conditions under which a fusion 
of the two companies might be effected. Several shareholders suggested that 
such a matter could not be entertained by the meeting, and the chairman said 
that pending the negociations with the Goverpment the proposition ought not 
to be discussed. Mr. Whitehouse withdrew the subject, and an adjournment 
until the general meeting in February was unanimously carried. 

The prospectus has also been issued of the Canada Landed Credit Company, 
with a capital of £200,000, the object being to encourage a flow of capital to 
Canada by making advances on mortgages of land. 

The ship Orwell, from Melhourne, with £317,000 in gold, had arrived at Lon- 
don. The West India mail steamer had #lso arrived with £161,000. 

The rumor (denied at the time) that Mr. Robert Chambers, «f Fdinburgh, 
was the author of the ‘‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” is con- 
firmed by the new British Museum Catalozue ‘ 

The London Times believes that the fol owiog appointments in the diplomatic 
service will soon be officially announced: Lord Napier to succeed Lord Aber- 
crombie as Minister to the Hague; Lord Lyons, at present Minister at Florence, 
to succeed Lord Napier as Minister at Washington. 

The Australian and New Zealand Gazette says: ‘‘In a few days the screw 
steamer Omeo will leave Victoria with ‘elegraph cable, which is to connect 
Victoria with Tasmania. The cable is a single conductor of 240 miles in length, 
which is to be laid from Cape Otway, Victoria, to King’s Island. The tele- 

phic communication with the capitals of the Ausiralian colonies and 

‘asmania will thus be complete. 

Mr. Sidell has left Constantinople for Syre and Athens, to observe the 
working of the new-laid telegraphic line, and then to lay down the cable from 
Syra to Athens, on account of the Greek Government. 

Tne London Times in its leading article gives the details of the progress at 
Shanghae of Lord Elgin and the Chinese Commissioners.’ The demeanor of the 
latter had been such as to confirm the belief that the Court of Pekin is res: lved 
to carry out the provisions of the treaty with entire good fai‘h. 

An inflvential meeting of English shipowners had been beld in London, to 
take into consideration the depressed condition of British navigation. Reso- 
lutions were adopted attributing the cause to the repeal of the Navigation 
laws, and an address to the Queen was adopted, praying that the ships of non- 
reciprocating countries may be placed on as nearly a* possible the same footing 
as British ships are placed in those countries. 

Jobn Bright continues his agitation for ‘‘ Reform,’’ but with little success 
save in the manufacturing towns. He was coldly received at Edinburgh. 


IRELAND. 

In regard to the recent arrests in Ireland of the members of the Phenix Club 
the Cork Constitution says: ‘‘ The treason was carried much further toan was 
suspected. There were daily and nightly dri'lings. Pikes were manufactured, 
arms impo ted from America, and the use of them taught. The Government 
was not a minute too early in interfering.” 

A body of military aid militia have been distributed through the western 
portion of the county of Cork to prevent an insurreciion. 

The Beifast Mercury says there is lit\le doubt that he Phenix Club is entirely 
seditious, and made up of the dregs of Young Irelandism. 

~ es persons had been arrested at Belfast, in addition to those at 

rk. 

The Government was expected to issue a special commission for the trial of 
the prisoners. 

Of the arrest of supposed Riband men in Belfast, on the evening of the 12th 
ult., the correspondent of the London Times says: “ At six o’cl ck, a party of 
constabulary, fully armed, surrounded a public house in Cromac street, and 
arrested some fifteen ; ersons who were there assemb ed, on the charge of being 
members of an illegal s.ciety. The prisoners were immediately ma’ ched to 
the police office. The committal was made out, and the m~n marched off, 
under a strong escort, and lodged in the county of Antrim jail. The men who 
had been arrested are beleved to be Roman Catholics, and, of course, the 
report goes that they were members of a Riband Lodge.” 


FRANCE, 

The Paris correspondent of the London Globe says that, Count de Montalem- 
bert has received a letter from Count de Chambord congratulating bim on his 
independent attitude, and expressing the deep sympathy for him of the head 
of the Bourbon yee 

The appeal of Mon‘alembert was heard at the Imperial Court. M Defaine, 
on behalf of the appellant. spoke first; the Procureur-General replied; M 
kerryer followed, and t»e Procureur-General again responded on the whole 
case = The Judges, after two hours and a half deliberation, acquitted Monta- 
lembert of the charge of attacking the principle of univerral suffrage, ard the 
rights which the Emperor er joys from the Constitution; but considering the 
o'her charges proved, they confirmed the fine of 3.000 francs, but commuted 
the sentence of imprisonment to three instead of six months. 

At a meeting held in Paris, tor constituting the Suez Canal Company, it was 
positively stated that bona fide subscriptions had been obtained for the full 
amount of the capital. 

It is stated that a contract has been signed in France between the Marine 
department and a firm at Marseilles to supply the Islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique with 20 000 free Africans, suited for agricultural Jabor, before the 
1st of Janvary, 1863, and that similar contracts have been entered into with 
other houses, which Prince Napoleon, as Minister of the Colonies, is resolved 
to avail himself of. 

ITALY. 


: The correspondent of the London News says, it is not easy to get authentic 

intelligence from Rome, Cardinal Antonelli having declared war upon the for- 

= correspondents, stopped their letters and threatened to turn them out of 
ne city. 

A letter from Turin states that the condition of Italy grows every day more 
*erious The impression is general that a political crisis is at land. It is 
from a high source that rumors ef a warlike tendency proceed. It is also be- 
lieved that Piedmont is encouraged by the Tuileries 

The Venice correspondent of the London Times says, that notwithstanding 
the inclement season of the year, men who were on a furlough have received 
oreers to jein their regiments in Lombardy and Venice, and notice has been 
issued that the military authorities desire to purchase horses for the cavairy 
and artillery. The necessary supplies were also being sent into the fortresses 
in Italy so that it the a tack should be made on Austria she will not be taken 


by surprise. 

TURKEY. 
® ministerial crisis again are current. 
appointed Grand Vizier 


Rumors of 


Pasha will be that 


It is believed Fuad 


of war which are placed at the disposal of legations are to be excepted, but 
these are to obtain a Turkish note of authorization to pass through the 


Strants. 
INDIA. 

Dates from Bombay are to November 25. The Queen’s proclamation had 
given general satisfaction throughout India. In Oure the Talookdars are ten- 
dering their submission, and surrendering their fortsand arms. Rejah Loll 
Mahdoo Sing surrendered himselt avd his fortress of Amety on the 10th of 
November fhe fort of Simree, in Oude, was taken by Brigadier Eveleigh on 
the 9th, with the loss of only two Europeans killed and three or four wounded 
Tantia Topee is in the Satpoora hills, the outlets of which are closely guarded. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


English Impudence.—The London Times, taking for its text Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter to the meeting in celebration of the capture of Fort 
Duquesne, comments on the desponding tone in which the President speaks of 
the republic, and brings into contrast the language of public men on the future 
prospects of Fnzland, who deem that Evgland’s evils are psssing away, while 
the tone of American society indicates that those of the New World are 
inereasing 

Marryirg for Mo: ey —There bas lately been in England a parallel case 
to the Be nett divorce one. It is that of the Rev. Mir. March sont and his 
wife. It appears that before she married bim she was a well-to-do widow with 
a fortune ef $250,000. He was considerab'y her younger, and finding he could 
not get the coutro! of her money he commenced a series of alternat~ bu!lyings 
and coaxirgs. At last their quarrels became a scandal tothe neighborh od, and 
she commenced an action for civorce, which has been granted. Amorg other 
thing~ she accused him of, was the fact that he had palmed himself off upon 
her as ten ye*rs younger than he really was. As he was some dozen yeare 
younge: reilly than she was, her objection was a curious one. 


English Law and Murder.—We often hear and read in this country 
a sickeving av ount ef ignorant praise of the impartia) manner in which law is 
administered in England. To the poor it is certainly administered with a 
Rhadamaptbine severity and Juggernaut precision, but among the rich it is a 
farce. We give the ‘allowing instance of that to al insensibility to humanity 
everywhere visible in the cispensation of justice. It is worthy of Moloch. 
Betrer tha’ a dozen rowdies escape than one such case occur in 4merica: 

‘One of the most painful circumstances connected with the administration 
of justice bas just taken place at Dodwerth, near Barnsley, which, from its 
peculiar features, has created a profound senga foninihe locality. About five 
weeks ego an interesting boy, eight years of age, pamed Woffinden, was 
charged before the Rev. W. Wordsworth, a megistrate, with stealing a purse 
containing a sovereign. The prosecutrix, an elderly weman, named Senior, 
was going to market iv her cart, ahd agreed to give the lad a lift to Barn-ley 
In the cart was a basket full of butter, with a purse laying on the top. Afier 
the boy got out, the pur-e was missed ; inquiry was made, and the mother of the 
lad gave up the purse, remarking that ber child said he foundit The police 
having heard of the case, conveyed the lad to the lock-up. He was then examin- 
ed, and on the superintendent putting the question to him, said he took the purse. 
No cauticn was given to the parents of thechild. Bail was offered and refused 
the child sent to the sessions, tried Jast Friday at Sheffield, and di charged on 
the rising of the Court. On the father parting with his child for Wakefield, he 
took the mater ro very deep’y to heart, that be complained immediately after 
ot having received a sudden shock at bis heart—as if shot. Although in good 
bealth at the time, and a robust and hearty man, he went home and never 
again looked up. A deep seated melancholy took possession of him. He was 
obliged to give up work, and after a few days was confined to bis bed. .He 
gradually grew worse: and on the day on which his child was to be tried he 
breathed his last. Dr. Sadler attended him with more than ordinary assiduity, 
but his efforts were unavailing—the man died of s broken heart. The bovy 
was not cold when the poor wife was compelled to go to She ffie'd as a witness. 
The bench of magistraies at that place had mere humanity than the p: lice offi- 
cials at Barnsley, and cischerged the child. It 1s but justice to he magistrates’ 
clerk to state that he did all he could to save the lad from jail; but he fought 
in vain against the prosecutrix and polics.’’ 


A Mammoth Lawsuli.—A penmaker at Birmingham has recently in- 
fringed a patent, the proprietor of which has sue’ the trespasser for the pea- 
alty, which is fifty pounds sterlinga pen. The damaves are laid at fourteen 
millions of pounds sterling, or seventy millions of doilars. 

A Harmless A ffair.—‘“‘ We regret to learn that, on the afternoon of 
Tuesd«y week, one of those gun accidents now so common occurred to Colonel 
Ferguson, although happily without serious consequences. it appears that 
the colonel and a friend hed beeu out shooting on the Raith covers, when the 
latter happening to fire at a bare, a portion of the charge wss unfortunately 
lodged in the colonel’s face and otber parts of his person Although the cir- 
cumstance was at first alarming erougb, we are glad to state that the conse- 
quences of the accident are of a very harmless nature ”’ 

Our British friend of the Court Jcurnal bas strange ideas of what constitutes 


harmless. 
FRANCE. 

French Bigotry.—In the proclamation announcing the change of Gov- 
ernment from the Compavy to that of Queen Victoria, there is a clause 
guaranteeing the free exercise of the various religions of her Indian subjects. 
This toleration, of course, excites the indignation of the Univers, the organ of 
the Holy Inquisition in Paris, and the advocate of child-stealing, a la Mortara, 
and auloda fe It would be absurd to make any remarks upon such a journal 
as L’Univeis. We only point it out to show the animus of a hierarchy which 
ignores the fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 

The Univers says: ‘‘In fact, Her Britannic Majesty, Defender of the Faith of 
Jesus Christ, declares that, though firmly convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
she has not, however, either the right or the desire to impose her own convic 
tions on any of her subjects! Behold, here is England at present promising 
idolators aud Mussulmans not to hold up before their eyes the light of the 
Gospel, and to respect their superstitions, under pain of incurring the displea- 
sure of the Queen, Supreme Pontiff of the Anglican Church and Defender ot the 
Faith! For the Enghsh Cabinet to consent to such a repudiation of its rights 
and duties as a Christian Government, and for such an act to pass without 
exciting either scandal or surprise, affairs in India must be either deeply com- 
promised or Erglish Christianity greatly weakened. In every case we cannot 
think that the Queen’s language can bring down on the measures of her Govern- 
ment or on the arms of her soldiers the Divire b'essing which her Majesty 
invokes, and of which. certainly, her empire seems to stand much in need.’’ 

The ravings of the Univers remind us strongly of a conve sation we held in 
Canada, some year or two ago, with the landlord of a hotel He was arguing 
in favor of immediate annexation by the United States, and gave as his reason 
the conviction that Brother Jonathan would at once “ put down the 
Catholics !’’ ‘ You see, sir,”’ continued tne rubicund host, ‘Joho Bull made 
# grand mistake when he took this ’ere country. The Guv’ment let these 
d—d begvars keep their hown language, and their hown religion, and their 
hown law’rs !”’ 

Supposing the British Government were to insist on the immediate ‘ conver- 
sion”? of every Roman Catholic in Lower Canada, what would the Univers 
say? 

A French Confidence Woman.—A respectable-looking lady called 
on acloth dealer of the Rue de Bourdonnais with a letter of introduction and 
borrowed of him 200°, which she duly repaid; representing herself as confi- 
dential cook in the family of the Duc de Duras, she offered to procure for the 
‘ bliging “‘ negociant’’ the situation of steward in the duke’s household, worth 
£600 a-year. Shortly after, she showed a letter from the duchess, asking for a 
loan ot 6,000f., which the merchant at once gave her. On other occasions 
she invited bim to ber house, rhowed her cellars filled with wines, took him 
out to drive with the ‘‘duke’s two nieces,’’ sent him many letters from the 
duchess, with presents of game, &c, during all which “ gammon’” she 
borrowed from the deluded man no less than 17,000f. At last she wrote him 
that she found he would not suit, when his suspicions were aroused, and the 


cheat discovered. 
ITALY. 

Musical Madness.—Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Simon Beccanegra,’’ was given 
on November 28th at St Charles, Neples, with great success, This remark 
able work will shortly monopolize the columns of the journals At the 
rehearsal the immense theatre was full up to the sixth tier o* boxes. Prince 
Leopold begged M. Verdi to allow the doors to be open, and this was a true 
performance in black suits, with choristers in jackets and dancers in frock 
coats and long dre-ses, before two or three thousand non-paying +pectators. 
Never has Verdi obtained so great a success. He was called seveniecn times 


befure the curtain. 
RUSSIA. 


Russian Matils.—The Siberian mail is conveyed from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow by rail, and frem thence to Irkutsk, the capital of Kastern Siberia, in 
carriages drawu by horses. The distance irom Moscow to Irkutsk is three 
thousand four hundred and twenty-six miles and there are two hun red and 
ten mail stations on the road fer changing horses. The mail communication is 
semi-weekly, and the expense of it to the Russian Government is about fifty- 
seven thousand pounds a year. The mail from Moscow to Irkutsk is generaliy 
conveyed in about twenty-five or thirty days. 
between Russia and China is carried on by a bor-e-post between Pekin and 





three months. The distance between Kyachta and lekin is reckoned about 
one thousand miles, and is traversed in about thirty days 


An Excelient Appointment.—The Board of Police Commis~ioners 
held their usual weekly meeting. The session was quite interesting, and re- 
sulted in the declaring of that part of the Metropolitan ‘orce located at the 
City Hall the Twenty-sixth Precinct. Captain James Leonard was appointed 
to teke the -ommand of it, and it is to consist of forty one men; including the 
six members of te squad in attendance at Judge Walsh’s Court, and tre ‘en 
members of the Broadway equad. Sergeants Croft and Birney are to retain 





The Porte has addressed a circular to all the Turkish legations, in conse- 


quence of the American frigate Wabash heving passed through the Dardaneiles | 


'm violation of the treaty of Paris. The rule is laid down that the light vessels 


their command in it. The officers ot this precinct wili be required to dress in 
We 
It is a 
efficient police authority in the State. 


uniform, and to devote themselves to the enfor ement of the ordinances 
congratulate our citizens upon the appointment of Captain Leonard 
j well deserved compliment to the most 





CHESS. 

Cuess rv Paris —We give Mr. Morphy’s score in Paris corrected up to the 
latest da‘e Even games: Budzin-ky, 0; Morphy, 7; drawn, De Riviere, 
1; Morphy, 7; drawn, 1. Horrwitz, 4; Morphy, 5; drawn, 2. Journand, 0; 
Morphy 12; drawn, 0. Laroche, 0; Merphy. 5; drewn,2 Pawn and move: 
‘Badzinszy 0; Morphy, 12; drawn, t. Devinck, 0; Morvhy, 2; drawn, 2 


Guibert, 0; Morphy, 1; drawn,0 Laroche. 0; Morphy, *; drawn, 3, Pawn 
and two: Delanney, 0; Morphy, 4; drawn, 0. Lecrivain, 2; Morphy, 5; 
drawn, 0. Lequesne, 0; Morphy, 3; drawn, 1. Consultation Games: Jour- 


naud and De Riviere, 1; Morphy, 0; drawn, 0. St. Amantand Lequesne, 0; 
Morphy, 2; drawn, 0 St. Amant and F. de L., 0; Morphy, 3; drawn, ¢. 
From a French journal, Ze Sport, the Chess article of which is ecited by M. 
St, Amant, we find that Mr. Harrwitz, emulous of rivalling the young chem- 
pion of America, has announced his intention of playing blindfold eight 
games simultaneously. The exhibition is fixed to take place at the Cercle 
des Echees, at 7 Pp. M. on the evening of the 16th. Why such an hourshould 
be named we are at a loss to determine. As our able contemporary justly 
remarks, for it to end at any reasonable hour Mr. H. will have to p'ay with 
twice the rapidity that Mr. Morphy did, a feat that we believe him utterly 
incapable of performing. Indesd, we do not credit that he will attempt the 
performance at all. M St. A remarks that in place of this, which will 
gratify the few, he should prefer to witness a series of games over the board 
between the young master and his fallen opponent, and we concur entirely in 
the wish. Though we cannot bat admire and wonder at Mr Morphy’s blind- 
fold ‘eats, for such exhibition: gene:al y we have but lit leiancy, According 
to the very latest accounts Mr. Ancerssen leaves Breslau on the !1th, is 
expected in Paris on the 14th, and bis match will commence io mediately 
upon his arr val — Lordon Era. 

About the hour we go to press, December 1:th, we believe that Anderssen 
will have arrived in Paris, on purpose to play a ma‘ch with Paul Morphy; 
end we need hardly add that the Parisian players ere equal’y on the qu 
vive at the prosnec’ of so creat a treat Anderssen has been lone ackrow- 
ledged to be the first Furopesn player. He is a professor of mathematics 
ata German college in the north, aud is au’ hor ci some works on the ab- 
struse sciences, cuch as philology and the like On Morphy’s first visiting 
Europe Anders-en eagerly caught at the chance of a watch, but could not 
lesve bis co'lege till Ciristmas hoidays. No dodg®, no humbug, no mis- 
take about Anderssen; all plain speaking, real Chess feeling, the whole 
being summed up in, ‘“ Let us try which 1« the better man” It will be 
recollected that Anderssen first visited London in '851, and carried off the 
cbief prize in the mock tournsment here. beating his oppo ents with great 
facility. He has played in England since, but «n ‘he sec nd occag'on se~med 
hardly upin his game His style is Morphy’s style, brilliant, quick and 
dashing, and we expect to see the gambit in the approaching contest freely 
offered and eccep'ed. Anderss n’s one idea ie Chess, «hoch his leisure 
allowe him to indulge. In 1851 we recollect asking him, in the London Club, 
if he bad been to cyde Park Exhibition. ‘* Not I. nor shel! I go.”? was 
the reply. ‘‘I came to Eng'and to play Chess, andI play Chess, and when 
my time is out I go home agaim.’’—Beli’s Life. 

THE Finish. —he following communication c’o-es the war between ‘ Pro Recto’’ 
and “ Sancho:” 

T. Frere, FsQ.—Pear Sir—The exhaustion of that improdent squire who 
mistakes his vocation and stands forward as champion for his mas'er, is but 
too painfal'y apperent, and I feel some eompunction in giving him the coup 
de grace; but s nce, like the “‘ Angry Boy,” ‘e insists on being kicked again 
ané clamors for another flagellation, ’twere pity not te graify the wish. Pity 
that so much anxious exertion should fail of its cue rewareé—that the Pawn 
who lays his flank open toa Knight’s atteck siou'd not be swept from ibe 
board—that those * letters of Sancho Panza,”’ so neatly pasted in the urique 
scrap-book in which the eseudero treasures bis chequered compositions should 
be wholly neglected! Therefore, prithes, ‘‘Jet me speak with this philose- 
pher.”’ 

Dear but injudicious Sancho: I thank thee! I owe thee one ! he delight 
thou bast unwittingly oceasioned me shall win thee some modification of thy 
penalty. Thou hast -olved me a problem—hast discovered to me, efter long 
research, in thine own person that hapless man whom history records as 
incapable of containing himself! ButIem yet in coubt, in common with 
all the world, whe'ber this contretemps is occaricned by thy being too large, 
or too smail! Explain, perpend-—or at least give the reason of thy modesty 
in addres+ing thy latest weakly vituperation of 1 ‘ the Chess edi-or 
of the Saturday Press!’ 0, self incowtinent Pacza! ten heretofore 
hath that asinine hobby which tou bestridest broyed forth the assurance 
that thou and “ the Chess editor’’ are one, to permit of doubt in the mind of 
the most verdant «ven of thy rural But why, most pot-ahdominal 
and pot-valorous of squires, ar. grown of a su den so tame? Why these 
piteons lamentations that thou art not attacked with weapons worthier of 
thine antagonist than of thyse'f? Why these wa'ls for demolition *y nething 
less than ‘he hemmerof Asa-Thor? Js it possible that thou hast yet to learn 
that rotten squashes are not squelebed ia rolling mills, nor addled eggs 
broken open with pickaxes? ¥xcalibur sleeps in his scabbard, Sancho, till 
a foeman worthy of the noble steel appears 

Yet, wouldst thou deserve, oh rovund fiurkey, a more heroic end than 
apparently awaits thee, emulate, I pray thee, when next thou perpe ratest 
that solitary equine pun, the Shakespearian hero who, * in pure kindness to 
his horse, buttered his hay.’’ Do, [ en‘reat thee, lubricate next time thy 
chaff and chopped logic, if only with some of that rancid butter, and I will 
agree to show thee a correspondirg kindness, in rapping thee but tenderl 
**o? the coxcomb with a stick. crying, ‘Down, wanton, down!’”’ Display, if 
thou wilt and must, the dislike (constitutional with thy genus) «f horse- 
flesh ; shake thy elongate’ ears, rai-e | hose tremendous heels, bristle that 
awful mane, or, io defanit thereof, tha’ nasernt moustac”e, but in the name 
of hay and thistle-stalks, pitch thy bray a little more musically, I entreat 
thee! Already, I see with pleasure, hest thou profited by experience. Most 
superprudently dost thou lay aide that 1usty spit, thy pen, despatring of 
its profitable vse Yet. would thou hadst whettedit! Would that some gen- 
erous knife-grinder had given thee gratuitous access to his wheel! Methinks 
I see the desperate ersuing lunge—and the parried blace, blunted into har- 
mony with thy perceptions | With all thy aptitude for railing, Sancho, thou 
canst not fence as yet, or not, at least, with thy faithful monitor 

Pro Recto. 
To CorrEsPonpents.—M. H., New York. You can find instruction as to the 
four-banded game of Chess in Frére’s Chess Hand-Book, which we will send 
— on receipt of fifty cents.—S. N. A note for you is in the Brooklyn 
ost Office. Why do you not step ia at the Chess room, corner of Court 
and Remeen sireets? It is a fit place for lady or gentleman—for the for- 
mer in the day time. —G F. U., N. Y. The rule is plaia. You can have 
as many Queens as you can carry up Pawns to your eighth rank — 
Grprea. You are in error. We not only acknowledged the receipt of the 
problem, but gave the result of our examination. Please forward the one 
alluded to.—S Loyp, Florence, \. J. Your suggestion shall be attended 
to.—F. H. Tiurser, Providence, PR. I sll right. Thanks for the game.— 
Mvzio, Norfolk, Va. The errors in the game mentioned must be laid at 
the door of the proof-reader. As to the other matter, we agree with you 
as to the deserts, but why not drop the subject now ; ‘‘ enough is as good 
as a feast’’—in this case much better. The first item of last week’s column 
laces u*.—T. G. Brown, Richmond, Va Problem on file for examination. 
‘he books will be forwarded at the earliest moment possible.—J. H. M., 
Syrecuse, N, Y. All right; they will soon be on the way.—WaALL Street. 
Problems under scrutiny.—Caaries H Aveny, Morrisville, N. Y. Your 
new Chess men will probably reach you ere you see this. : 
So.vtions Rectrvep —Fargo, Chicago, I'l; S N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. W. L. 
Poitsvil'e, Pa.; Anti-Staunton, N. Y.; P. A. A., Jr . Charleston, 8. C.; E. A. 
Clarke, Charlestown, Mass.; Dr. Herrick, Three Rivers, Mich. (The problem 
is sound ; see published solution); G. W. B., Waterbury, Cc.; F. Ru 4, 

Georgetown College (The books will soon be scnt); T. G. B , Richmond, Va. 


PROBLEM No. 179.—By Tuzo. M. Brown. From the new Chess 
book, ‘‘Morphy’s Games and Frére’s Problem Tournament.” 
This composition gained the five-move prize. White to play and 
checkmate in five moves. ‘‘ He laughs: best who laughs last.” 
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BROADWAY IN THE SNOW. 


Ir is not often that New York wakes up of a 
morning to find the side-walks clean gone out 
of sight—a foot of snow on the level street 
—doorways blockaded—areas filled up— 
windows fitted with improvised blinds—and, 
in a word, all the evidences of an old- 
fashioned snow-storm unmistakably displayed. 
Then, how business New York shudders at 
breakfast, as it thinks of the journey from 
Fortieth street to the Bowling Green, with 
frightful possibilities of interrupted omnibus 
and car travel! and how young! dy New York 
claps its pretty hands and wonders whether 
Charlie will fulfil that promise made at the 
opera last year, and come with that beautiful 
span of horses and the handsomest sleigh in 
town to fetch her! and how Charlie gulps 
down his coffee, and altogether neglects the 
buckwheat cakes, in his hurry to start on that 
identical expedition! and how little-boy New 
York shouts and screams and rolls with delight 
in the yielding heaps that line the gutter, and 
paddles about in rubber boots, and snowballs 
everybody, from the Westchester milkmen to 
the omnibus drivers and the penny-postman ; 
and how poor New York draws on its at- 
tenuated mittens, shoulders spades of every 
shape and brooms of every quality, and sets 
out with a frosty run, to shovel off your side- 
walk, sir! 

What a pity it is that we can’t hold on to 
the snow a little longer than we do, here in 
this filthy city! What a strange freshness and 
heartiness, how unusual a bloom the streets 
and the people wear, when that beautiful, 
cueery mantle drifts down to warm the earth! 
But purity stands no chance when brought in 
contact with the contaminating influences of 
Manhattan; and even the snow, before it has 
lain in the streets for half a day, gets stained 
and. defiled till it becomes a mere coffee- 
colored sludge, and is glad to slide away and 
melt in the gutters out of sight. 

But take it while it’s in the humor—before 
the tramp of half a million feet and hoofs have 
time to achieve its ruin—and there’s a good 
deal in the snow that descends on New York. 
Of course we mean in Broadway, which you 
may call, if you please, the triple extract of 
Manhattan, since you are there regaled with 
the quintessence of metropolitan fashion and 
vice, and poverty and oddity, and extrava- 
gant characteristics and typical peculiarities. 


There are three classes of our fellow-citizens 
to whom snow comes as a veritable godsend 
—the livery-stable keepers, the poor but happy 
proprietors of spades and shovels, and the 
disinterested individuals who preside over the 
brandy-bottle and the demijohn. What a 
bustle the snow creates at Delmonico’s! Is it that the flaky 
whiteness has some subtle power of disseminating thirst—or does 
it bring to mind the ingredients of cobblers—or is the mois- 
ture outside a suggestion of something wet and warm within? 
However these weighty questions may be decided, there is no doubt 
that the peculiar article of peltry known as a whiskey-skin is ever 
in fabulous demand at such seasons. Throats seem to be as slip- 
pery as the sidewalks, and the tumblers jingle as musically as the 
sleighbells outside. The little waiters dart about between the 
medley of many-languaged bibbers, like swallows skimming through 
a grove ; and the bigger waiters behind the counter mix the steam- 
ing compounds with such a frenzied alacrity that they seem to be 
mixing for a wager—the loser to be drowned in boiling punch. 
Here you encounter your friends and acquaintances in every stage 
of tightness, from the simply ‘“‘ blue” to the thoroughly boozy— 
some with the dizziness of a dozen separate drinks, and others 
proudly conscious of still being sober, though it may be two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here we observed the other day a couple 
of our down-town acquaintances, who, after indulging in whiskey- 
skins sufficient to render them weather-proof, as they fondly 
thought, betook themselves again to the open air, and—whisper it 
not in Wall street—plumped, to the detriment of temper and trow- 
sers,on the sludgy sidewalk. Jones is rather bulky, and his fall 
was as the overthrow of a church-steeple in an earthquake ; 
Smith, who is long and lathy, came down like & sugar-cane snapped 
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THE USE OF BOOTS IN SNOWY WEATHER, AS UNDERSTOOD BY A NEW YORK SWELL. © 


off close to the ground. Smith hit his head, Jones—didn’t ; Jones 
lost his hat, which tumbled off just in time to be squelched by a 
passing Irishman, Smith lost his temper, and objurgated his visual 
organs; but neither Jones nor Smith evinced the slightest intention 
of getting up, until a couple of policemen—it’s a remarkable fact, 
not alluded to in Mayor Tiemann’s message, that there is always a 
good supply of policemen on hand just there—assisted the two to 
rise. The last seen of Jones was a pair of wet—very wet—coat- 
tails, as he crawled into a carriage which Providence, in the shape 
of an obliging darkey, called for sixpence ; but Smith—a funny dog 
that, when he’s drunk—insisted on taking another drink, ‘“‘ must 
have ‘nother whisk’punch, y’know, after that brandy-smash.” We 
left Smith to the tender mercies of the bar—that generous institu- 
tion, to be admitted to which one need be neither an incipient Web- 
ster nor an Irish pig-driver-patriot ; where glasses are charged, and 
not juries, and where the cases that are opened have rather to do 
with champagne than with Story or Blackstone. 

Talking of pig-drivers—what a scene was that at the corner of 
Fourth street! Did you ever read Marryat’s account of the scamper 
of a herd of buffaloes across a burning prairie? Did you ever see 
a crowd of depositors rushing upon a suspected savings bank? If 
you have seen all this, you may form a faint idea of the irruption of a 
drove of hogs about to be converted into pork, and slightly object- 
ing to the persuasive efforts of their mild-voiced driver. Like the 
two celebrated horsemen whom G. P. R. James keeps in his novelistic 
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property-room, the evidences of travel lay 
thick upon them. A fate resistless as that of 
the Grecian tragedy had impelled them from 
- the pleasant Jersey shore, over the Stygian 
. ie ferry, in which Charon is replaced by a hoarse 
a wi. Hudson river skipper, and at length to the in- 
Bi Ili evitable neighborhood of the slaughter-house. 
i tiltlia. But as if conscious of the impending fate, the 
= doomed and desperate victims suddenly rebel. 
Wi i NTE In another moment Broadway will have 
I! Hib, vanished for ever—when the gallant leader 
Hl) | waves his twisted tail, grunts an encouraging 
Hn exclamation, and—darts between the legs of 
| i | a small boy, who turns an involuntary somer- 
Hi set, and lands in a snow-drift. It was the 
: signal for determined revolt. Here—there— 
to the right—to the left—the insurgents, shout- 
ing, dart; see that noble fellow, with the 
speckled sides—a very Bayard he in the daunt- 
less onset ; look! how the human bipeds flee 
before the charge; in vain the burly driver 
cracks his whip, makes the air shudder with 
curses ; half a dozen crinolines are fluttering 
in absolute flight ; one luckless dame becomes 
a@ very colossus of Rhodes to one bold but 
reprehensible adventurer; and an elegant 
av die clings desperately to a lamp-post, 
suggestive of many a carouse! But, alas, for 
independence! the revolt is subdued at length, 
and the future bacon crosses Lafayette Place 
subduedly. A German professor, on his way 
to the Astor Library—as if one could not get 
frozen anywhere else !—looks after them with 
a commiserating eye, as he exclaims: Ve 
victis! He was thinking of the revolution in 
Schinkenhausen Schweinberg. 


Apropos de boties, did you ever attempt to 
elucidate the physiology of boots? Believe 
me, there’s a vast deal to be learned in the 
study. Boots indicate character—they betray 
a dozen symptoms nowhere else to be noticed 
—silent eloquence gleams from their upper 
leathers—there is power of exciting emotion 
in their very soles. Show me the man who 
can gaze on a neat bronze gaiter without a 
fluttering at the heart, and you show me a 
man who is either a cobbler or a henpecked 
husband. How many volumes of history are 
there not in those Frederician jack-boots 
treasured up in the Berlin Museum? How 
many tearful memories swell in the young 
mother’s heart, as she gazes on that little, 
silent, half-worn pair, which are never again 
to patter merrily on the nursery floor! What 
defiant pugnacity is expressed in the ankle- 
jacks of that distinguished Briton, Aaron 
Jones! What dashing hoydenism laughs in 
the piquant rubbers which creep so daringly 
up above the ankles of the city school girl! 
And what helpless dandyism is there in the 
’ overgrown Wellingtons which some of our 
city bloods affect! And this reminds us of a spectacle which we 
witnessed during that very walk up Broadway which has led us 
such a dance after the philosophy of boots. A dandy, growing 
apparently out of an astonishing pair of tops, turning down a side 
street, was brought, like Hannibal, to a standstill, by a mountain 
of snow. The Alps were at least three feet high, towering through 
the efforts of a steaming Irishman, busily employed in shoveling out 
an area. Hannibal recoils in horror—the gutter is blockaded—and 
the Alps must be crossed. A glance at the polished boots—another 
at the tremendous pile—and Hannibal stiil hesitates; when Paddy, 
always ready for a job, offers to carry his honor acrass for a shillin’. 
No sooner said than done ; the dandy mounts—the Irishman stumbles 
through the snow, and the boots are saved ! 

Such sights we see as we stroll home of an afternoon with, an eye 
to the picturesque. 
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“MURDER WILL OUT.” 
Exemplified in the Story of Briant the Innkeeper. 


In the year 1790 there was a small roadside inn not a great many 
miles from Paris, kept by one Briant and his wife Lauretta. Briant’s 
reputation in the immediate neighborhood of his residence was not 
by any means enviable ; he was said to be addicted to all sorts of 
evil practices, and his inn would no doubt have been completely 


“ PORK LIVELY ’’“§A SKETOH FROM NATURE AT THE CURNER OF BROADWAY AMD FOURTH STREET. 
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deserted and proscribed had it not been for the sweet temper and 
engaging manners of his wife, who, in every respect, was the very 
reverse of her wretched husband. How she ever chanced to link 
her lot with so worthless a fellow was indeed a mystery, for he had 
maltreated her from the earliest period of their marriage, and long 
since spent in drunkenness and riot the portion of two thousand 
crowns she brought him. 

It so happened that one very stormy night Monsieur Ferio, a rich 
merchant of Paris, of sixty years of age and upwards, was journey- 
ing towards his home, having with him two thousand sequins in 
money and some jewels of great value which he had purchased in 
Venice for the Duchess of Orlears. These treasures were all encased 
ina strong leather girdle, and fastened around his body next his 
skin ; he dismounted at Bryant’s inn, and having partaken of a frugal 
supper, and the storm still continuing, resolved to remain during the 
night. 

Having seen that his horse was well stalled and fed, Ferio returned 
to the sitting-room, where he passed some time in chatting with 
Lauretta, whose society he found very agreeable, and about ten 
o'clock retired to bed. 

When the merchant awoke in the morning from a troubled and 
unrefreshing sleep, he found, on attempting to rise, that he was too 
unwell to think of proceeding that day to Paris, so he sent for his 
hostess and begged of her to make him as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. This she readily promised to do, and set to 
work at once to make what arrangements she could for his better 
accommodation. The next day, however, instead of being better 
poor Ferio felt himself much worse, and prayed Briant to procure 
him a physician. He set forth and soon returned with Monsieur 
Morel, who, feeling the patient’s pulse, proceeded to let some blood 
to prevent a burning fever, and then gave him strong hopes of 
recovery. 

Lauretta tended him diligently, and performed not only the part 
of a good hostess, but a good woman. But the crafty Briant, sup- 
posing Ferio to be rich, had long since determined that he should 
hot recover. Pretending to be most solicitous for his guest’s spir- 
itual welfare, he begged that he might bring to his bedside one 
Father Constantine ; and the merchant, fearing he might die, gladly 
availed himself of the supposed kindness. 

Now this Father Constantine, though looked upon as a man of 
great piety, was in reality no less vicious a wretch than his friend 
Briant, and when the latter revealed to him his bloody purpose, 
readily consented to aid in its accomplishment, provided he had an 
equal share of the spoils. So solemnly swearing to each other not 
to disclose the design to a human being, they parted. 

At night, after the priest had paid his first visit to the patient, 
they met again to consider the manner and time when they should 
perpetrate the murder. 

The safest way was agreed to be by poison, which Briant under- 
took to procure and Constantine to administer, and the better to 
succeed in their fiendish design, they procured word to be sent to 
Lauretta that her aged father, who lived four leagues off, was at the 
ony of death and earnestly desired to see his only child before he 


Taking her maid, Joanna, with her, Lauretta, in great alarm, de- 
Parted at once, promising Ferio, who was much troubled at parting 
with her, to return as speedily as possible. 

The wretches Briant and Constantine now had everything in their 
own hands, but so cunning was the priest, that he would by no 
means murder Ferio, until assured of what would be the reward of 
80 fearful a crime. To this end he earnestly advised him to send at 
once to Paris for some friend to come to him lest he might die there 
— and offered himself to carry the letter to Paris without 

y- 

Ferio gratefully thanked him, and in the utmost confidence indited 
& letter to his son which he intrusted to Constantine for delivery, at 
Soames time praying him to hasten back and bring his son with 


Overjoyed at the success of his scheme the priest left the room, 


and hastening to find Briant, they opened the epistle and read as | 


follows : 


“Some days since, my dear son, I fell sick at the inn of Briant; 
the bearer hereof will at once bring you to me ; do not delay an in- 
stant, for I have about my person no less a sum than two thousand 
sequins and some jewels of immense value purchased in Venice for 
the Duchess of Orieans. Come, then, my dear son, to receive not 
only your father’s earthly treasure, but perhaps his last blessing. 
God bless you with prosperity. Ferro.” 


Abundantly satisfied, they now determined to make the ensuing 
night his last. They therefore listened until all was still in his apart- 
me | and at about midnight, Constantine entered on tiptoe and 
oy Ferio buried in @ profound slumber. Moving stealthily across 

¢ room, the wretch dropped into the jar of cooling drink that stood 
at the bedside a goodly quantity of some deadly drug, and then, as 
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noiselessly retreating, awaited with his companion in guilt the result. 
They were not kept long in suspense, for presently the sick man 
awoke, and Constantine saw with delight that he at once stretched 
forth his feeble hand, and grasping the poisoned chalice, drained it 
to the dregs. After that, without uttering a groan, he once more 
fell into a sound slumber,from which he never awoke in this 
world. 

The instant they supposed him dead, the murderers rushed into 
the room and proceeded to search for the treasure, which they di- 
vided equally, and then having built a great fire, burnt his clothing 
therein, until not a piece was left an inch square. After this, they 
carried the corpse forth into a wood near by, and having buried it, 
covered the spot with turf and moss so carefully that no human eye 
could discover it; and so cautious were they in their villiany, that 
they led his horse from out the stable and turned it loose at some 
distance from the inn, to seek a new master. 

In about a week after the murder, Lauretta returned home. She 
had been most agreeably surprised at finding her father quite well, 
but he was so rejoiced at seeing her home, he would by no means 
allow her to leave until she had made him a visit of some days. 

Of course her first inquiry was for Ferio ; her husband answered 
her that, having completely recovered, the traveller had proceeded 
on his way some days back, having given to both Father Constan- 
tine and himself fifty crowns apiece, as a token of his regard, leaving 
also a like sum for her ; but Lauretta fearing the worst, would not 
touch the money, but gave way in secret to uncontrollable grief. 

But the justice of Heaven is inevitable ; for within a minute from 
the time of Ferio’s burial, a huge wolf, seeking for prey, with his 
paws fiercely tore up the earth, and dragging forth the dead body, 


fed upon and mangled it in a fearful manner, but never touched the , 


face. It so happened, that while the wolf was still engaged at his 
horrid feast, a party of noble gentlemen, eagerly following the ex- 
citing pleasure of the chase, approached the object ; affrighted by 
the clatter of the horses’ hoofs, the shouts of the riders and the cry 
of the hounds, the rapacious animal, with a low, surly growl, left 
his prey and fled into the depths of the wood, just as the huntsmen, 
in utter horror and amazement, reined up their steeds over the 
corpse of the murdered Ferio. 

Among the party was Monsieur Morel, the physician, who had 4t- 
tended Ferio, who instantly recognizing the countenance, sprang 
from his horse, and approaching close to the body, to make himself 
certain of the identity, exclaimed, “ It is Ferio, who was ill at the 
house of Briant ; doubtless he has been murdered, and here buried 
by his iniquitous host, and now providentially brought forth as a wit- 
ness against him.” Leaving two or three of their number to guard 
the body, the rest of the troupe, including Monsieur Morel, at once 
waited upon the civil judges, and procured the arrest of all the in- 
mates of Briant’s house, and also the removal of the corpse toa 
place fitting to hold an inquest thereon. After the examination ofa 
few witnesses, the conviction was forced upon the minds of the 
judges that not only Briant but Father Constantine also was con- 
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cerned in the foul deed; him they had instantly arrested and con- 
fined with Briant, and then sent, post haste, to Paris for Dumont, 
Ferio’s son, who, on arriving, owned his father’s body, and with 
many tears interred it with all the solemn rites of religion in con- 
secrated ground. 

The next step was to bring the murderers at once to public trial, 
but to the dismay of all, they had effected their escape from the 
place in which they had been confined and fled, nor could any trace 
of their whereabouts be discovered. As for Lauretta, so excellent 
was her character, that she had instantly been released from prison, 
and when closely questioned concerning the flight of the criminals, 
it was evident to all that she was utterly ignorant of their plans. 
Dumont, determined upon avenging the death of his father, at once 
procured the services of the public officers, and set forth in pursuit 
of the fugitives. For eight days he tracked them without success, 
but on the ninth he was induced to enter a small, dirty tavern in 
that portion of Paris known as La Cité, and upon inquiring learned 
that there had lodged there, for three nights, two men, whom, from 
the description given, he immediately suspected to be those for 
whom he was in search. He left the premises, but returned soon 
after with four gendarmes disguised as workmen, and they had 
not long been seated in the tap-room before Briant, accompanied 
by Father Constantine, entered. 

The worthy friends called for a bottle of wine, and having drank 
it with many jests and much laughter, retired to theirroom. Now 
was the time for the gendarmes to act ; throwing off their dis- 
guise, they forced their way into the apartment and arrested both the 
supposed murderers. 

Pretending the utmost indignation, both Briant and Constantine 
confidently denied the charge, but in searching them astore of gold, 
as well as the jewels purchased by Ferio for the Duchess of Orleans, 
was found sewed in the linings of their garments. 

The next morning, accompanied by a strong guard, they were 
sent back to the place where the murder was committed, but they 
still as impudently denied all knowledge of the crime, until being 
adjudged to the rack, at the first wrench Father Constantine con- 
fessed all, and that he and Briant alone were concerned in the dou- 
ble crime of robbery and murder. Consequently the inhuman 
wretches were condemned to be hung, and were shortly after exe- 
cuted, their bodies after death being burned to ashes and scattered 
to the four winds of Heaven. 

As for the wayside inn, under Lauretta’s prudent management it 
became very popular, and long before she attained to old age she 
had laid aside a competency sufficient to support her in reasonable 
comfort. 








THE RIFF PIRATES. 


Tue coast of Riff is a portion of the seaboard of Morocco, and 
famous for the piratical achievements of its inhabitants, who, 
though subjects of the Emperor, only acknowledge him as their 
chief in a spiritual sense. It contains a dozen or so of wretched 
villages, where none but the people who dwell in them dare to ap- 
pear, so great is the terror inspired by these lawless brigands. The 
pirates most to be feared are those occupying the village of Azanem, 
situated at the end of a small bay on the crown of a wooded hill. 
The scheiks of this tribe of Riffians (or ruffians) are descendants of 
the race of Guelaia, and possess a large number of boats well 
armed and appointed. It wasthese who, some time since, attacked 
the Prussian flotilla, commanded by Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 
and who at various times have beaten off disciplined European 
troops. The Emperor of Morocco at last saw the necessity of 
taking some measure to assert his authority over these defiant sub- 
jects, and accordingly he sent the Pacha of Tangier, Ben-Abou, #t 
the head of an imposing force, to collect the considerably-overdue 
tribute levied on the people of Riff. Ben-Abou succeeded beyond 
his hopes, and returned to Abder-Rhaman laden with a large sum of 
silver and gold. He was also fortunate enough to burn a number 
of their boats, checking for atime their lawless depredations by 
depriving them of the means of doing mischief. The head we have 
engraved is the portrait of one of these Berber pirates taken pri- 
soner by Ben-Abou, and a pretty specimen he is! 

However, the depredations of the pirates still continued, and the 
Spanish Government at length resolved to strike a decisive blow 
against them. An expedition®was fitted out for that purpose early 
in November ; and it was so far successful that the pirates teadered 
their submission to Brigadier Buceta. But the matter does not 
seem to be concluded. The Emperor of Morocco has been appealed 
to by Spain for a satisfactory settlement of this difficulty, among 
others ; and blood may yet be shed. 








A powerful party is said to have been formed among the nobility of Russia, 
to frustrate the Emperor’s emancipation schemes. They have s project for 
diminishing the power of the Emperor and increasing that of the ity. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT : 
A TALE OF LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
By Mre. M. 8S. B. Dana Shindler. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


I aRosE immediately, and we wenthomeward, arminarm. The dear 
girl walked now with a lighter, freer step, as if a load were lifted off 
her spirits ; and though she iow began to talk upon a subject which 
always agitated and overcame her, her tones were almost cheerful. 
She had unbarred her heart to me, and, so perfect was her confidence 
in me, it had made her happy. 

“ Did I promise you, cousin Dick,” she asked, “ that I would never 
see that man alone again? I believe you made such a request ; did 
I promise ?” 

“TJ think yon did,” was my reply. 

“ Then, if I did,” she continued, “I have broken my promise. I 
have seen him.” 

“ When—where ?” I asked, in alarm. 

“I was in the garden four days ago, just before dark. I felt like 
being alone, and I had thrown my shawl over my head, and was 
walking up and down that walk where there are so many rosebushes. 
You know that corner of the garden, where the vines have so entirely 
overrun the little summer-house? Well, two or three times, when I 
came near that corner, | thought I heard arustling sound, and once or 
twice I thought I heard some one call my name in a subdued 
whisper. My first impulse was to run into the house—for however 
brave I may have been, I have felt nervous lately—but I concluded 
I had been mistaken, and resolved not to be the dupe of my own 
imagination. Accordingly, I walked back, not without some trepi- 
dation, and that time I distinctly heard my name. I[ stood stilla 
moment, trembling all over, afraid to stay, and yet ashamed to run. 
Then | heard a rustling in the arbor, and taking courage to look in 
that direction, 1 saw a man’s face peeping out of the mass of dry 
vine stems, some of which he had turned aside. Oh, cousin Dick, 
though it was nearly dark, there was no mistaking those eyes of his ; 
they seemed to pierce me through, and I stood rooted to the spot, 
and gazing steadily at him, as if under some powerful fascination.” 

“ Didn’t he speak to you?” I asked. 

“ Yes, he spoke quite soon enough, and bade me come into the 
arbor, for he had something to say to me?” 

“ You were not rash enough, crazy enough, to go, Mary?” 

“| hesitated a moment, and was about turning on my heel to fly 
into the house, when he must have perceived my intention, for he 
immediately said in a low but distinct and startling tone, ‘If you 
wish to know a moment's peace, here and hereafter, come to me, 
Mary!” 

“I did not think of promises nor of anything else: there was a 
spell upon me, and | staggered towards him. He parted the vines 
which had overgrown the entrance, put forth his hand and drew 
meé in.” 

“Oh, merciful Heaven!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, Mary ?” 

““« Make no noise,’ said he, ‘or in a moment I'm a dead man and 
you're adead woman! Look at me, Mary,’ he continued in a hollow 
voice. I looked up at him mechanically, and oh, cousin Richard, 
what a countenance! Ifthe devils in hell have a human shape they 
cannot look more horribly!” and she stopped short and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“ Compose yourself, my dear girl,” said I, soothingly. “ Remem- 
ber we are in the street. Perhaps you had better not tell me the 
rest till we get home.” 

She again slipped her arm within mine, and we walked on. “No, 
cousin Dick,” said she, ‘‘ let me finish now. He told me had been 
apprehended for a crime—he would not say what crime—as svon as 
he had arrived ; that he had managed to escape, but that the officers 
of the law were in active search for him; that he had found the 
hiding-place in which he then was to be very secure ; that he was 
there all day, and only left it for a short time at night ; that he was 
afraid to trust his own companions, who might find it to their 
interest to betray him; that he was almost starved ; that I must, as 
I valued my life and the lives of those dear to me, bring him food, 
and keep his secret ; and, above all, that I must scrape together all 
the money I could, to enable him to disguise himself and get away, 
when the ardor of the pursuit after him had a little abated.” 

She paused for breath, and I inquired how long ago she had said 
it was. 

“Four days ago, cousin Dick,” she said. 

“ And since then ?” 

“IT have watched my chance, and carried him food every day. 

“ And the money ?” 

“T have given him all I had, but he told me he had got some un- 
expectedly, and I need not worry myself about the money. I never 
knew him to be satisfied about money before. He seemed more 
despairing than I ever saw him.” 

“Poor child! poor ‘child?” I exclaimed ; “how you have been 
suffering! No wonder you have been looking so strangely! But 
why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

“Oh, cousin Dick!” she replied, with a shudder ; “if you could 
have heard his terrible threats against me if 1 denounced him, you 
would forgive me for not telling you. But this morning I felt as if 
my brain was on fire, and feared that I could not bear such excite- 
ment much longer—and since what I have told you this morning— 
since | have opened my heart to you, I do not wish to keep anything 
from you. But, cousin Dick, you mustn’t go near him !” 

“ Why not, Mary ?” 

“Oh! he would kill you! He is well armed, and he is now more 
desperate than ever.” 

“ Do you think it right for me to allow him to secrete himself in 
my sister’s garden? Suppose the police should track him there, and 
try to apprehend him; there might be a noisy and desperate fight ; 
probably there would be ; and it might cost Mary her life.” 

“ Oh, merciful Heavens!” exclaimed she, with a shudder, “I never 
thought ofthat! That would be terrible indeed!” She was silent 
awhile, and then continued : “Suppose I see him when I[ get home, 
and tell him that ; perhaps I could persuade him to seek some other 
hiding-place.” 


” 


“ But didn’t he threaten to kill you if you told of his being there?” 


You must not go near him.” 

“ Oh, I would’nt let him know that I had told you; but I would 
try to get him away. I used to have some influence over him, and 
he swears he loves me still.” 

“ He can’t help doing that, Mary,” said I, while I pressed her arm 
with mine, and I saw the color immediately mantling in her cheek. 
“ At any rate, Mary,” I continued, “make me this promise: that 
you won’t go near him without letting me know, so that I may be on 
the watch.” . 

“‘1 do promise,” she said; “I have no occasion to see bim till to- 
morrow, for 1 carried him this morning sufficient food to last a good 
while. Now promise me that you will not see him without also con- 
sulting me.” 

“T promise it,” said I; “ but, at all events, I shall do nothing till 
to-morrow. I must think the matter over, and consult with Harry.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary, “will you tell cousin Harry? I don’t 
know about that.” bd 

“ Mary,” said I, “ Harry and I are one, as much as ever a man and 
wife were. 1 keep no important circumstance from him. You must 
let me tell him.” 

“ Well, do as you think best,” she said. “But you won’t tell him 
that other secret—my secret—let that be know to you and I alone.” 

I could not help smiling at the poor child;Yor Mary, in the transpa- 
rent impulsiveness of her character, had long ago betrayed her own 


secret, probably before she had discovered it herself. But I promis- i 





ed her. “Certainly not, Mary,” I said, “I would not tell, even to 
my own sister, what you have said to me; but I am at liberty to 
speak of my own feelings, I hope.” 





CHAPTER LIV. 

We had now reached home, and while Mary went immediately tomy 
sister’s room I shut myself up in my chamber, to meditate upon the 
present aspect of affairs, and to commune with my own heart. Ihad 
consulted no physician, but the warm, strong tide of life that I felt 
flowing through my veins was surely that of genuine health and 
strength. “Can it be possible,” thought I, “ that I have allowed the 
habitual ideas of my early life to cheat me into a false, unnatural 
and self-denying condition? How long is it since I have had any 
return of my early symptoms? At least five years. Have I, then, 
entirely lost my predisposition to disease? Am I a sound man?” 
I felt my spirits rise at the thought, and everything around me 
grew beautiful and bright. 

I took two or three turns across the room, and then went to survey 
myself in my mirror. I gazed, and gazed until I felt uncommonly 
well satisfied with myself. I certainly did not look like an invalid ; 
I looked almost as robust as Harry. Why had I not discovered and 
speculated on that fact before? i was a confoundedly good-looking 
fellow, too ; that, I suppose, I had always seen, but I had never felt 
particularly glad of it till now. 

I walked about again, taking care to make the looking-glass the 
terminus of my walk, and finally I sat down before the fire to 
meditate. I tried to think calmly, soberly, as a man of my years 
should do, but my imagination alone was at work, and I gazed with 
rapture at the bright picture she placed before my mind. Could 
such joy bein store forme? Mary mine—my own—my wife! Why 
not? 

The more I tried to reason about the matter, the more I couldn’t ; 
I grew just as foolish as if 1 had been a youth of twenty-one. The 
only two propositions which I could place before my mind were 
these—I love Mary, and Mary loves me, and that settled the matter ; 
and I found myself—what I had all my life supposed I never would 
be—fondly, madly, over head and ears in love! “Oh, nonsense!” | 
said to myself. “ Wait a week before I talk to Mary about it? 
Never! 1 can’t do it; I must have a talk with her this very even- 
ing. I couldn’t wait a week. Impossible!” 

Then I went to my sister's room, and there I found Mary, looking 
ns calm as if nothing bad happened. “ Well,” thinks 1 to myself, 
“what has happened? Nothing. Only I've found out that I’ve 
been one of the grandest fools that ever lived!’ Mary was reading 
the Bible to my sister, so | sat down and listened to the tones of 
her musical voice, aud presently I heard her read those words of 
our blessed Lord, “ For in the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in Heaven.” 

She clo-ed the book, and we were all silent for a moment; then 
Mary said, as if talking to herself under the influence of some 
hallowed spell, “ Yes, we shall all understand each other there!” 
My sister raised her head from the hand on which it had been lean- 
ing, glanced quickly first at Mary and then at me, and this she 
repeated three or four times, but without uttering a word. 

Just at that moment Bettie and Harry came into the room, and 
we engaged in general conversation. I say we, but as for me | 
only tried ; I made a thousand mistakes, and acted so much like a 
fool that Harry and Bettie both laughed at me, and said anybody 
would suppose that I was in love. ‘ Well,” thought I, “ why 
shouldn't | be in love? I've just as much right to be in love as you 
have, Master Harry!” I thought this, I say, for | wouldu’t have said 
it for the world ; my new found happiness could not yet shape itself 
into words. All this while there sat my beautiful little Mary, calm 
and tranquil es an angel, with her hands folded upon her lap, and 
looking as if she bad nothing more in this world to desire. There 
was a glory on her face, which seemed to say, “ I am no longer ina 
false position ; 1 have laid bare to you my inmost heart!” There 
was something unearthiy about Mary always, and she bad a great 
deal of human nature about her too. 

And now my heart began to upbraid me about poor Harry. I 
felt almost like a traitor. What business had I to feel so happy at 
his expense? What would he say, how would he feel, wuen he 
knew the truth? When he found out that I, of all others, was about 
to steal from bim the treasure he so longed for, and still hoped for? 
I determined that I would at least be honest, and tell him all about 
it before I said another word to Mary. But then I remembered 
that she had made me promise to keep her secret, and had I any 
right to tell it? Well, then, I would see Mary first, and entreat her 
to let me tell Harry ; yes, I would do that, and this resolution satis- 
fied me for the present. 1 thought evening would never come, and 
that I would never get an opportunity to hold a private conversa- 
tion with Mary. There she sat, holding my sister’s hand in hers, just 
as if she meant to sit there all night. I got up, and aat down; | 
went to the window, and back again; I opened every book on the 
hanging shelf, and closed it with a snap, till at leugth came tea 
time, and I knew that would bring some change. 

“ Mary,” said my sister, “go and take your supper with the rest ; 
y<u can place my little table here, and 1 shall do very well.” 

“No, cousin Mury,” she replied, “1 must take my tea with you, 
as usual.” 

I went to supper with the rest, determining to remain alone in 
the room afterwards, andl was pretty certain that Mary would 
come to me, or at least that my sister would send her to me. 

But after supper I waited, and waited, and still she came not. 
Harry and Bettie went, as usual, back to my sister’s room—we ail 
spent our evenings there together—and there I sat, and tried to 
read. Mom Dido made considerable noise in removing the tea 
things, as if she noticed my abstraction and uneasiness, and wanted 
to attract my attention, and finally she spoke to me. 

“ Mass’ Dick,”’ said she, “ when you gwine ’way from yer ?” 

“ As soon us the warm spring weather comes,mom Dido,’’I re- 
plied ; “if my sister is well enough to travel I shall go then back to 
Carolina.” ‘ 

* Bless de Lord for dat!” said Dido. 

“Wy, what's the matter, mom Dido?’ I inquired; “ are you 
tired of Cincinnati 

‘Tired to det’, Mass’ Dick,” she said; “ you kin hab no notion 
wha’ I had for go trew. I jis’ wish dey would mind dey own 
bus‘ness, an’ let me ’lone.” 

* Why, who’s been troubling you, mom Dido?” 

“ Dem ab'litioners, Mass’ Dick ; 1 ent hab no peace for dem.” 

“Oho! that’s the game,is it? What do they say? What do they 
want you to do?” 

“Dey say God nebber mek we for be slabe, Mass’ Dick ; an’ dey 
try ‘or mek me tink | is berry badly mistreated in ole Car'liny.” 

“ But what do you think about it, mom Dido ?” 

“ Eh—eh! Mass’ Dick, | know better’n all dat ; Iknow I too much 
better off dan dey is.” 

* That's very certain, mom Dido.” 

“ Jis’ look how dey hab for work, Mass’ Dick; an’ den dey can't 
git ‘long none’tall? And jis’ see how de buckras does ’spise ’em! 
Why, dey don’t begin for treat um like you all does treat me; de 
niggers see dat, too!’ 


“ And what do they advise you to do, mom Dido? Do they want | 


you to leave us?” 

“Ob cou’se dey does, dat’s jis’ wha’ dey want. I ax dem ef dey 
all gwine s’poat me like you does, an’ ef dey gwine tek care ob me 
when I git ole an’ sick.” 

“ And what do they say to that?” 

“Oh, dey mek mighty fine promise, Mass’ Dick ; but 1 know too 
much; I bin keep my eyes ‘bout me ; I seen plenty ob people yer 
would gib dere eyes for git back to ole Carliny now dis minit; 
slabe or no slabe.” 

“ But you’re in a free State now, you know, mom Dido; and it’s 
against the laws of South Carolina to carry you back again.” 


She dropped the knife and fork out of her hand, and locked 
earnestly at me for a moment. “Oh, you jokin’, Mass’ Dick!” 
she said at length, 

“No,-I ain’t, mom Dido,” said I; “ it is against the law.” 

“‘ Wha’ you gwine do den!” she asked. 

“Weare going to take you back in spite of the law,” said I, 
quietly ; “ we are going to stauggle you into the State.” 

She laughed heartily. “ But you must keep very still about it, 
mom Dido,” I continued, “or they may make a fuss, and give your 
your master trouble.” td 

“ Nebber you be ’fraid "bout dat, my chile!” said she ; “I don’ 
keer ef I nebber tink "bout de nasty ole place gain ; nobody shall 
pick my mout’, I know dat. Why, Mass’ Dick, dey fin’ fault wid 
my head-henk’cher eben; dey'say dah one sign of a slabe ; dey 
want me for wear a eap an’ a bonnet, only tink of dat, Mass’ Dick! 
What you tink I would look like ?” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t look at all natural, mom Dido,” said I. 

“ Dat’p de trute, please de Farrer!” she exclaimed ; “an Mass’ 
Dick,” she continued, “ dey say if I stay yer I’ll larn for talk like 
white people, jis’ as ef I ent kep’ better comp’ny dan any dey eber 
seed. 

“Well, mom Dido,” said I, “ I’ve been astonished myself at your 
way of talking. Venus and George don’t talk so.” 

“Dey wasn’t born in Africa, Mass’ Dick, like I was,” said she; 
“Twas good big gal when dey bin bring me ober, an’ I nebber 
could larn for talk right.” 

“ That’s a very good reason, mom Dido,” said I; “ and you talk 
well enough.” 

“‘ Dah’s wha’ dey all tell me, my chile ; but, please de Farrer, yer 
come Mises Mary, an’ I ent done clear *way dis table! You mustn’t 
scole you ole nigger, Miss Mary ; cos I jis’ bin openin’ my mind’ to 
Mass’ Dick; an’ I nebber kin work an’ talk too.” 

“ Never fear, mom Dido,” said Mary, seating herself on the sofa 
beside me. 





CHAPTER LY. 
** Cousin Mary sent me to see what had become of you,” said Mary, 
looking up into my face, with a quiet, subdued sort of smile ; ‘‘ why 
are you sitting here by yourself?” 

“1 wanted to see you, Mary,” said I, “‘and I hoped you would 
come to me, as you have.” 

I took her hand, just as I had long been in the habit of doing, and 
we sat gazing silently into the fire, waiting till mom Dido should 
bave finished her household work, and left us to ourselves. I can- 
not to this day exactly account for the peculiar calmness which 
Mary exhibited through all that singular crisis ; to me she seemed 
like some superior being who had risen above the ordinary weak- 
nesses Of frail humanity, and who knew and felt her strength. Ido 
believe that marriage was not in her thoughts, or at least, not pro- 
minently there ; and that all she then wanted was to have it under- 
stood tuat she did not wish to marry, that she loved me too well to 
enshrine any other object in her heart of hearts. 

At length Dido completed her evening labors, put fresh coal on 
the fire, snufied the candles, and left the room. Then I began. 
“* Mary,” said 1, “I have been thinking about the past, and I find 
that I have been standing in the way of my own happiness. I have 
been considering myself, and teaching you all to consider me an 
invalid ; when, if the truth were known, | believe I am now as strong 
and as sound as any man.” I saw that Mary was getting uneasy, for 
the calmness left her countenance, and her cheeks began to glow, 
and I hesitated. 

“ Cousin Richard,” said she, “I hope, indeed I believe, that it is 
so. But go on.” 

“ Well, then, dear Mary, if that be the case, why should I be de- 
barred the privilege, the happiness of establishing myself in life as 
a married man—as a husband—” I saw Mary growing pale and 
looking more distressed, and again I hesitated, while she said, “ Per- 
haps there is no reason why you should, cousin Richard.” 

“Then, Mary, my darling, that point being settled, there cannot 
be a moment's hesitation as to my choice. I love you Mary, better 

“ Cousin Richard!” she exclaimed, “not now, not now! You 
promised me a week should intervene before you would allude to 
the subject of our conversation this morning.” 

“Did I promise, Mary? But this is another subject. I am speak: 
ing now of my feelings ; this morning you were speaking of yours.” 

“This has grown out of that,” she hastily said. ‘Oh, cousin 
Richard, I am afraid you have misunderstood me, after all. I only 
wanted to be let alone—to remain as I am, your adopted child, to— 
to—oh, cousin Richard, will you spare me now ?” 

“ Why is not the present time the best, my dear girl?” said I; 
“and why do you fear that you have compromised your maidenly 
dignity and reserve? I assure you itis not so. Your circumstances 
and mine have been peculiar from first to last; the case hardly 
comes within the circle of common rules—let me say, Mary, what is 
in my heart.” 

“ Wait a week, cousin Richard, wait till we both have had time 
calmly to consider this matter, so new and startling to both of us— 
I don t entirely understand my own feelings, I want time to analyse 
them—won’t you grant me this one request ?” 

She looked ito my face so confidingly, and with such a pleading, 
earnest gaze, that | felt ashamed cf my ofn impetuosity, and gave 
her the promise she desired, and then she grew calm again, and 
placed her hand, which she had withdrawn, once more within mine. 
Dido had forgotten to draw down one of the curtains, and the bright 
moonlight was lying in a broad white stream across the carpet. The 
fire was hot, and we had rolled the sofa back to get further from it, 
so that a portion of the moonlight lay between us and the fire ; and 
while we were sitting silently together, the shadow of a man pre- 
sented itself to our eyes. Mary started, and silently pointed her 
finger towards it; but | turned round and looked at the window. 
Sure enough there stood a tall man gazing at us. When he saw that 
he was noticed, however, he at once retired. 

“ Can that be he?” said I. 

“It is very likely,” replied Mary, “he often leaves his hiding- 
place at night. Oh, cousin Richard, that is enough to prevent me 
from—from entering—from entering into—” 

“ Come, now,” exclaimed I, smiling, for I was anxious to relieve 
her confusion, “‘ come, now, you yourself are breaking the com- 
pact.” Then I arose and walking quietly to the window, put down 
the curtain, while she followed me with her eyes. I returned, and 
resumed my seat beside her. “ But Mary,” said I, “1 want your 
permission to tell Harry something about this. I want him to be 
sati«fied that his case is a hopeless one.” 

“ Isn't he satisfied of that already ?” 

“No; he still hopes that you may relent. If I tell him there is 
certainly no hope, he may then turn to Bettie for consolation.” 

“ And what would you tell him, cousin Richard ?” asked she, while 
the color again rose in her cheeks. “ Wiil you tell him that I have 
forgotten my sex and foolishly ¥ 

“ Hush, Mary !” 1 exclaimed, “I'll hear nothing of that sort! No, 
I'll tell him that I want you myself, and that I’ve the best right to 
you.” I laughed as 1 said this,and my manner restored her com- 
| posure. “You may tell him what you please,” said she, “I leave 
| my honor in your hands, and I know it will be safe.” 
| “Go then, and send Harry to me,” said I. “Don't give yourself 
| the least uneasiness, Mary ; I am sure there is no need.” 
| She left me, and in a short time Harry entered the room. “‘ What 
| is all this mystery about?” he inquired, in his usual jocund way. 

; ‘Oh, there's no special mystery,” said 1; “come, sit down here, 
and let us have a good old-fashioned talk.” 
' 
' 








“ Well, talk away,” said he, as he stretched himself at half length 
on the sofa. 
Thinking it best to plump right into the matter, “ Harry,” said I, 


, “are you willing to give up Mary ?”’ 
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“ Willing to give up Mary?” he slowly and emphatically repeated, 
“ why, Richard, what do you mean? Explain yourself.” 

“I thought Mary had convinced you that she could not be more 
to you than she is now,” I said ; “ you have told me so yourself, have 
you not?” 

“ Yes, but that’s a very different thing from being willing to give 
her up.” ‘ 

“ Harry,” said I, “I love Mary too.” 

“I know you do,” he said; then as if suddenly struck with the 
idea that he had not taken in all my meaning, he raised himself into 
an upright position, and stared fixedly at me. ‘“ Do you mean to 
say, Richard,” said he, almost hissing between his teeth, “‘do you 
mean to say that you wish to marry Mary?” 

“ Yes, my dear Harry,” said I, “if you cannot win her, perhaps 
I can.” 

He rose from the sofa, and strode rapidly backwards and forwards 
several times across the room. Presently he came and stood right 
before me. with both hands in his breeches pockets. “ Richard,” 
said he, “ we've all been a set of stupid fools! Blinded by the idea 
that you would never marry, we have closed our eyes to the real 
state of things. I see it all now. Mary has sense enough to per- 
ceive that there is really no good reason why you should not marry; 
and what is more to the purpose, she has the good sense to prefer 
you to me—take her, my boy! take her, and be happy!” And the 
generous-hearted fellow once more resumed his walk across the 
floor, thrusting his hands still deeper into his pockets. I could see 
by the heaving of his broad breast, however, what a struggle was 
going on within him. His lips were firmly pressed together, and his 
step was quicker and heavier than usual. 

I began to explain to him the change in my feelings, but he 
stopped me short. ‘I know it all, I see it all!” he said, without 
stopping in his walk, “and I only blame myself for not seeing it 
before.” 

“Do you blame me, Harry ?” 

“ Blame you, my dear fellow ?” he exclaimed, once more stopping 
just before me; “‘ why should I blame you? I only think you've 
stood in your own light too long. No, Richard; my dearest hope is 
again crushed; but I thank God that my just and generous feelings 
have not been crushed along with them. I wish you joy, my dear 
fellow, with all my heart!” 

“ Not so fast, Harry,” said I; “‘ you’ve jumped too hastily to a con- 
clusion. The matter is by no means arranged, nor the conclusion of 
it by no means as certain as you would make it. But hark! what 
noise is that ?” 

We listened, and distinctly heard the sound of running feet mingled 
with men’s voices. I stepped to the window, raised the curtain, and 
saw a crowd of men, evidently in pursuit of some one who had just 
turned the corner. A thought struck me, and I immediately sought 
my sister’s room, followed by Harry. The noise had been heard 
there also, and just as I entered the room, there were two or three 
pistol shots fired directly uuder her window. I whispered a word in 
Mary's ear, and Harry and I left the room together. 





CHAPTER LVI. 

WHEN we reached the lower floor we found the back door open, and 
heard the sound of men’s voices in my sister’s garden, and thither 
we hastened. We saw by tke bright moonlight a crowd of men 
around the old summer-house or arbor of which Mary had spoken, 
and when we got there, so great was the crowd, it was with some 
difficulty we forced our way in. There, crouched in one corner, 
pale and bleeding, was the man who had given us all so much un- 
easiness. He had been tracked to his hiding-place. The shots we 
had heard had been fired at him and had taken effect, but whether 
he had been mortally or even dangerously wounded we could not 
tell. 

I went up andspoke tohim. His only answer was a scowl of hatred, 
but while I was gazing at him | saw his features relax, and a deadly 
paleness overspread his countenance. By this time the negroes had 
brought lights, and finding that he had fainted, I returned to the 
house to bring some wine and other restoratives. I met Mary at the 
foot of the stairs, pale and trembling. “ Is he taken?” she inquired. 

“Yes ; and badly wounded, I fear,” was my reply. “But is my 
sister alarmed ?” I asked. 

“ Not much,” said Mary ; “ she thinks it was a disturbance in the 
street. Is he in the summer-house? May I go to him?” 

“He is there, Mary,” said I, “but you shall not go with my 
consent. There is a great crowd there. Depend upon it, dearest, | 
will do everything I can for him. Go back and stay with my sister ; 
and do pinch your cheeks a little, for you are awfully pale.” 

She returned to my sister’s room, and I, after having got together 
some restoratives, returned to the garden. I found that Harry had 
been sprinkling his face with water, and had succeeded in reviving 
him, and I offered him a glass of wine, which he, rather unwillingly, 
took from my hand and drank. By this time a carriage, which had 
been procured by the police, arrived, and they began to make 
preparations for taking him off to prison. 

“ Can he bear the removal?” I inquired of the physician who had 
been summoned. 

“T think so,” he replied; “but he is badly hurt. He must be 
carried somewhere, so that I can undress him and examine his 
wounds, and the jail isn’t far off.” 

“I would insist on his being taken in there,” said I, pointing to 
the house, “ if there was not a very sick lady there, who might be 
seriously injured by the excitement. But if you think he ought not 
to go far, I will still insist upon it.” 

The wounded man had been listening to our conversation, and he 
now exclaimed, with an oath, “ Not in there! Don’t you take me in 
there ; carry me to jail! Get me away from here as quick as 
possible!” So they raised him up and bore him away, while I 
returned to the house. 

I found Mary in my sister’s roots, and, though she tried to conceal 
it, looking very anxious. My sister inquired if I had discovered the 
cause of the disturbance in the street, and I told her there had been 
a pursuit after some fugitive from justice. 

“ Did they catch him?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” was my reply. 

“Poor fellow!” she sighed. “God have mercy on him!” After 
& moment’s pause, she continued, “ Our little Mary here is getting 
too nervous ; she looks as pale as if she had been caught herself.” 

“Tam nervous,” said Mary, trying to smile. “I shall set up soon 
for a fine lady.” 

Harry now entered the room, and while Bettie and himself engaged 
in conversation, in which also my sister soon became interested, 
Mary slipped off, making me a sign to follow her. We re-entered 
the parlor, and took our seats as before. “Did you hear for what 
crime he was arrested ?” she inquired. 

“ Not exactly,” said I, endeavoring to evade the question. 

“ Tell me all you know about it, cousin Dick,” said Mary ; “I am 
prepared for anything. 1 know he would let nothing stand in his 
way when he had an object to gain.” 

“ I know nothing positively, Mary,” said I; “I heard that he was 
arrested for murder, but I will find out all about it, and let you 
know.” 

“Oh, cousin Dick,” she exclaimed, “ will you go tohim? And 
will you let me go with you? Oh, if it should be so—if he should 
after all be my father! I ought to go to him, ought I not? He 
used to be kind to me sometimes.” 

“You must not go, Mary,” I replied ; “ not at least till I have seen 
him, and that I will do this very night, now, at once.” 


“God bless you for that, cousin Dick!” she exclaimed. And I 


forthwith called Harry, and we put on our cloaks and hats, and set 
forth together for the city jail. It was very cold, but we had to 
walk a mile, and,as we walked quite briskly, we soon reached 
there, feeling comfortable enough. We were immedlately admitted 
to the felon’s cell, and saw a sight that saddened our inmost hearts. 





The balls had been extracted, those which could be found, but the 
poor fellow had lost a great quantity of blood, and this fact, com- 
bined with long privation, anxiety and dissipation, proved too much 
for his originally strong constitution, and the doctor said he had no 
idea that he could recover. He might rally a little, he said, but the 
springs of life were almost dry. 

As we entered he cast upon us an inguiring gaze, but soon receg- 
nized us, and turned away his head. He did not, however, cast 
upon me so furious a scow] as usual ; indeed, I had never been able 
to account for his apparent hatred of me ; I had never done him any 
harm ; on the contrary I had helped to save his life, and he knew 
what I had done for Mary. I went up to the bedside and spoke to 
him. “Is there anything that I can do for you?” I asked. 

“Nothing but to let me alone,” be said, gruffly. 

“Have you no message to send to Mary ?” said I. 

“No,” said he, “ leave me to myself.” 

“Mary is very much distressed,” I continued ; “a kind message 
from you would gratify her, 1 am sure.” 

He only groaned at this, but continued silent. 

“ She wanted to come to you,” I said, “ but I told her I would come 
first. Would you like to see her? Have you anything to say to 
her?” 

“ Did she want to come to me?” he asked, looking me full in the 
face, while I could see that his eyes were moistening. 

“She did, indeed,” I answered; “I had hard work to persuade 
her to let me go first, and ascertain if you wished to see her.” 

“ Doctor,” said he, in an earnest tone, “ how long have I to live? 
Feel my pulse, and tell me ;” and he stretched forth his hand to the 
doctor. 

After feeling his pulse for some time, while the wounded man 
scrutinized his countenance, the doctor said, ‘‘ You may last through 
the night ; but if you have anything to say I would advise you to 
say it as soon as possible, for you are growing weaker all the time, 
and may not be able to speak.” 

He then seemed to commune with himself, and at length said, “I 
have a secret that will astonish you all, I never meant to reveal 
it, because I thought I never could have revenge enough—but Mary, 
the only human being ! now love, has conquered—lI'll tell it, but | 
must tell it to her ; itmay be some atonement for the anxiety | have 
made her suffer—yes, bring her here,and bring her quickly—there is 
ne time to be lost.” 

I was about to go for Mary, when he put out his hand and touched 
me as Iwas turning from him. ‘“ No,” said be, “ don’t you go, let the 
other one’”—pointing to Harry—‘ go for Mary—you stay here and 
try to keep life in me—if you find Im going give me wine, give me 
brandy; give me anything—go now’—to Harry—* go at once—yes 
—1 want to see her—I can make her happy——” 

By this time Harry had gone, and the sick man sank into a troubled 
sleep, while the doctor stood by, feeling his pulse, and I watched him 
anxiously. 





CHAPTER LVII. 

Ir seemed as if Mary never would come,so slowly did the minutes 
roll away; while the heavy breathing of the wounded man, and the 
ticking of our watches, were the only sounds we heard. Occasion- 
ally he would move uneasily, and ut er a low moan, while a more 
deadly pallor would overspread his countenance; at such times, |, 
alarmed, would Jock into the doctor’s face, and take up the glass of 
stimulant which lay upon the table. Then the doctor would silently 
shake his head, and 1 would put the glass down again. Atlength | 
whispered, “ Doctor, hadn’t you better rouse him? Isn't he 
sinking ?” 

“Let him get all the sleep he can now,” he whispered in return ; 
“the quieter he keeps, the better ; it will be hard work to keep him 
alive anyhow, but when she comes I'll give him a powerful stimu- 
lant, and he may be able to say what he has to say.” 

He must have heard us whispering, for he now opened his eyes, 
and said, in a low tone, “ give it to me now, then, she’s coming.” 

He heard her step before we did, and in a little while she entered 
the room, accompanied by our faithful Dido. Bettie, most judi- 
ciously, had remained with our dear invalid at home. Harry almost 
brought Mary in his arms to the bedside, for she looked as if she 
were about to faint. 

The doctor, just at this moment, administered the stimulant, and 
it must have been a powerful one, for we could see a faint color 
over-pread the haggard face before us, and his black eyes began to 
grow less dim. He stretched out his hand to Mary, who gave him 
hers in return, and he slowly carried it to his mouth, and kissed it. 

‘*God bless you, Mary,” said he, “ you have been the only thing 
in this world that has never disappointed nor injured me. Now keep 
still, and listen to what I say, for I am growing very weak. Sit 
down, child, you are not able to stand.” Mary sank down in a chair 
by the side of the bed, and he continued: “ I’m not your father, 
Mary—1 took you from your mother soon after your birth—your 
mother,” pointining to me, “ is that man’s sister.” 

Mary gasped for breath, and so did 1; and when he saw what an 
effect his words had produced, he stopped short, and gazed at us 
As soon as [ could recover myself, however, I stretched forth my 
arms to Mary, who rushed into them and hid her face in my bosom ; 
and never, I do believe, did two purer hearts beat together. “I’m 
satisfied now,” she murmured, as she nestied closer to me, “ I’ve a 
right to be here ; this was all | wanted.” And in this position, with 
Mary’s head on my shoulderggre heard the remaining words of the 
dying man. 

Finding that he was about to speak again, I said, “ But my sister 
thinks her child was a son.” 

“ | know she thinks so,” he said ; “I misled her the more surely 
to escape detection. The physician, the nurse and all the servants 
were creatures of mine, and I could do what I pleased.” 

“ But how could you be so cruel to my poor sister?” I asked ; 
feeling, 1 am ashamed to say, some degree of resentment against the 
guilty soul so soon to appear before its Sovereign Judge. 

His countenance changed ina moment, and he gave me once more 
one of those terrible scowls I had seen two or three times before. 
“How could I be so cruel?” he exclaimed between his clenched 
teeth ; ‘“‘ did she not crush my very heart under her feet? Did she 
not spurn me from her, and prefer my brother, a poor, weak vacil- 
lating man, and thus drive me to desperation, and ruin me for ever? 
My brother, with his handsome baby face, was always in my way ; 
but I paid him for it before he died—ha! ha!” and he laughed a 
fiendish laugh, which made Mary shudder, and cling more closely 
to me. 

“ When I saw him lead her to the altar,” continued the dying man, 
“ Tswore that I would pursue them both, and torment them to their 


dying day—and I’ve done it, ha! ha!” He threw himself back 
exhausted, but continued to mutter, “and now may all the 
curses—” 

“ Stop !” shrieked Mary, “stop! curse not my mother!” 


He fixed upon her his fast glazing eyes, and said, 

“ No—no—for your sake | won't. 
fered enough—tell ber I forgive her—and i want her to forgive me— 
tell her—tell her—Mary, where are you? I can't see you- ” and 
he groped about the bedclothes, while I put Mary’s hand in his, 
almost as cold as his own. 

But it was too late—the doctor felt his pulse, and told us he was 
dead. 


Well, poor soul! she has suf- 


CNAPTER LVUI. 
I MAYBE little more to say, nor could I do justice to the first inter- 
view between my sister and her »ewly found daughter. It was 
almost too much for the wasted frame of my dying sister; but, 
after all, let the doctors say what they will, it is easier to bear 
an excess of joy than of grief. And surely never was there a hap- 
pier group than the one assembled round my sister’s bed that 











night. It was long past midnight when we severally sought ou 
pillows, to woo sweet sleep to our exhausted frames. 

The next morning I almost feared to see my sister. But she had 
slept a sweet and tranquil sleep, with Mary’s arms around her, and 
Mary’s head on the same pillow beside her, and she looked brighter 
and stronger than usual. As for Mary, her face was radiant with 
joy ; she met me asl entered the room, and gave me a confiding, 
childlike kiss, saying playfully, 

“Good morning, uncle Richard; I can kiss you now whenever I 
please.” 

Harry, too, looked more than usually happy. And why? I will 
let you into a secret, dear reader. My generous-hearted little Mary 
determined that Harry should at once participate in the general 
happiness, had already sought him out that morning, and frankly 
placing her hand within his, had promised to become his wife ; be- 
cause, as she said, she could now love him and her uncle Richard 
just alike. 

And I, having once got the notion of matrimony into my head, 
was determined not to be shared out of a glorious wife, and soon 
discovered that Bettie, though not quite so beautiful as Mary, was a 
woman of whom any man might justly be proud, and. I wooed her, 
and won her, and have never bad cause to repent of it. . 

My dear sister rallied wonderfully, and was spared to us for two 
years after the events just recorded. We took her to Carolina, and 
this doubtless prolonged her life; for, in that genial climate, and 
surrounded with loving hearts and happy faces, she had every ad- 
vantage that this world could give. She now sleeps in the grave- 
yard of the little pa:ish church, and every Sunday throughout the 
year we have fresh flowers to lay upon her grave. We have trained 
a luxuriant yellow jessamine vine around the marble shaft which 
points out her earthly resting-place, and bright evergreens fiourish 
there all the year round. We buried her with calmness and thank 
fulness ; for, after a sad aud stormy life, she rests in peace, and we 
know that we shall see her again. 

As Mary grew older, the likeness to her mother, which we had 
often perceived, but which was not strong enough to be identified, 
increased surprisingly, and was another circumstance to endear her 
to us all. 

My friends, Charley and Horace Maxwell, married General 
Worthington’s grandchildren, the twins, and they still reside at the 
old place. The general and mom Dido have long since paid the 
debt of nature. 

Ned did not marry for a long time; but we invited a lovely 
Charleston girl to spend the winter with us, and she enticed him 
into matrimony ; so, at least, he says. 

THE END. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Stealing a March upon bis Ma!—In a certain ar'stocratic street, in 
an aristocratic neighborhood, in an aristocratic ward of Philadelphia stands a 
mansion which rejoices in all the sombre «plendor of a brown stone front, and 
whose general stately air betokens it the residence of people of wealth and 
fashion. Its exierior corresponds well with the internal appointments, all of 
which are arranged in a style of elegance and splendor, to suit the luxurious 
tastes of the occupants—a widow and her only son, the latter of whom has 
but recently entered upon the years of manhood. The doting mother, whose 
whole heart is centred upon the welfare of her darling offspring, recently de- 
cided that the time had arrived when it was his duty to marry. He had sown 
his wild oats, and having reaped but a spare harvext, had sobered down into a 
quiet, dutiful young man, and it was high time for him to marry, not so much, 
however, though? the good lady, for him to have an object on which to centre 
his love, as in order to increase his wealth, and consequently raise his standing 
in the community. 

Looking about her for a lady who«xe means could make her worthy of so eli- 
gible a match, she finally discovered, far in the wilds of Jersey, a lovely young 
woman, whose good sense and personel attractions were only equalled by the 
depth of her purse. In short, the young woman had ‘the rocks.’? Careful 
not to confide the plot to either of the parties who might naturally be sup- 
posed to be interested in its accomplishment, Mrs. X. invited her newly found 
friend to pay her a visit, and become acquainted with the solemn merriment 
in which the City of Brotherly Love is so wont to indulge. The young woman 
cume accorcing to appointment, and spent several weeks with her amiable 
friend early last suv mer. She was delighted with city life. She regretted the 
fate which up to that moment had kept her in the seclusion of country ex- 
istence, and out of sight of the world, whose strong temptations she was fain 
to try. But iime, though be treads on flowers, will still keep on his course, 
and the day at length came when the young lady must terminate her pro- 
tracted visit, and pack up ber trunks, bandboxes and bundles, and return to 
her home. 

Unfortunately for the fond mother’s hope, she had never been successful 
in bringing about even an intimacy between her son and her fair visitor. 
Barkis was extremely unwilling, and the visit passed by without a single point 
in her game being won. But with a woman’s fertility of invention, she pos- 
sessed all the dogged obstinacy with which some ungallant persons are wont to 
invest the fair sex, and she determined to try it again; and, accordingly, about 
a month ago, the young rural maid was again duly installed in the best room 
in the house, and every blandishment was bestowed upon her to soften her 
beart, while the young man found himself constantly engaged, without ex- 
actly knowing how it happened, to accompany her to parties and entertain- 
ments. But all was without avail. Cupid’s quiver was exhausted, and the 
widow was prepared to give up her undertaking as hopeless. 

One day, a week or so ago, the lady of the house, wishing to speak to hér 
guest, ascended to her room, where she rapped gently, but received no re- 
sponse from within. Again and again she knocked, but all was silent. The 
coor was locked inside; and not knowing what could have happened to the 
fair inmate, she screamed for the servants to come up and break open the 
door. Judge of her dismay when the door opened suddenly and vr 
son made his appearance on the threshold, and with faltering voice her 
pot to make a scene before the room of his wife! An explanation was soon 
made. The young dog had stolen a march on his motber, and the marriage, 
which had been secretly consummated some months previous, had ever been 
concealed from her, 


Woman’s Devotion.—A curious circumstance connected with the un- 
happy loss of the Austria, which all so greatly feel and deplore, is the ‘ hoping 
against hope’’ which some of the surviving relatives entertain. The e 
Mr. Theodore Gerok, of Baltimore, is now visiting her relatives in Philadelphia, 
and while they have no doubt of bis loss, she alone has\a deep conviction that 
he is not dead; either he was not on board the Austria (though he wrote to 
her that he had actually paid for his passage), or, if he was, that he must 
have been among the few who were rescued. It may be within the know 
of many of our readers that a clergyman of Philadelphia was among those w 
lett for Europe on the ill-fated President, and was néver again heard of. His 
wife, who remained in that civy, and was deeply attached to him, never 
did, because she never would, believe that he was lost to her. Eighteen years 
have passed away, and yet that trusting lady—we cannot speak of her as wife, 
and she repudiates the name of widow—continues to expect his return. Every 
day a cover is placed for him at the table where still stands his accustomed 
chair. Every ring at the bell, we are informed, awakens the cherished convic- 
tion of her heart that the loved one will return. 


Brazilian Scandal.—tThe following strange affair is recorded in the last 
Rio Janeira,papers: ‘‘ In a boarding-school kept by a French woman was a girl 

f less than twelve years of age, named Correa, heiress to a fortune of 600,0v0f. 
An Italian adventurer named Judice, who got his liviag as a bawker, resolved 
to marry the girl, and had recourse to this stratagem: He went to the Bishop 
of Rio Janeiro, a pious but credulous man, and said that having been for some 
time living with a woman not his wife, he wished to regularize his position by 
marrying her, and, as it was importent to have the marriage performed at 
once without publicity, he solicited a licence. The bishop granted the licence, 
and, on the man’s declaration, put in it the woman’s name as Correa. The 
Ital an then went to the boarding-school, and said that he was sent by thegirl’s 
mother to take her home, as she wished to indulge her with a visit to the 
tueatre. The schoolmistress imprudently gave up the child to him, and he 
took her at once to the church mentioned in the licence, and bad himself mar- 
ried to her. The next day he wrote to the girl’s mother to inform her of the 
marriage. The poor mother, in indignation, immediately communicated with 
the police, and they at once took the girl from the man and gave her up to her 
mother. Ihe Italian, and some persons who acted as witnesses of the mar- 
riage, have been arrested. It is considered strange that the priest, notwith- 
standing the licence, should bave celebrated the —— as the girl was 
dressed in a short frock and trowsers like a child. The affair has created an 
immense sensation at Rio, but what the upshot of it will be remains to be 
seen.”’ 


A Woman’s Growth in Beauty.—If a woman could only believe it, 
there is a wonderful beauty even in growing old. The charm of expression 
ari-ing from sofiened temper or reopened intellect, often aw ply atones for the 
loss of form aud coloring; and, consequently, to those who never could beast 
of these latter years, give much more than they take away. A sensitive 
perron often requires half a Jife to get used to this corporeal mach’ to 
attaiu a whole-ome indifference, both to its defects and perceptions, to 
learn at lest, what nobo‘y would learn from any teacher but experience, that 
ic is the mind alone which is of consequence; that with good temoer, sincerity 
and a moderate stock o! brains—or even the two latter only—any sort of body 
cao, in time, be made useful, respectable and agreeable, as a travelling «ress 
for the soul. Many a one who fos plain in youth thus grows p'easant and 
well-looking in declining years. You wil! hardly ever find anybody not ugly 
in mind who is repulsively ugly in person after middle life. 
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SKETCHES IN SAN ANTONIO-—THE FANDANGO,--—fROM A SKETCH KY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN AND ABOUT SAN ANTONIO. 
(Continued from page 96.) 


THINGS 


bers, bringing good old-fashioned industry along with their lager 
bier. Their neat cottages and vegetable gardens are noticeable all 
about the suburbs. As a general thing, they are a better class of 
emigrants than those found in our large cities, and are doing for 
Texas a work of civilization very much needed. Among the native 
population there is a little or no energy. There is not a steam en- 
gine nor a flour mill in San Antonio. All the dry goods, groceries 
and manufactured articles needed for a city of eight thousand or ten 
thousand people, whose trade with the frontiers amounts to millions 
every year, are hauled from the sea coast, one hundred and fifty 
miles, upon wagons and rude carts. Flour, potatoes and onions are 
among the articles of import, the attention of the inhabitants being 
concentrated upon cotton and cattle. There is not a good bakery, 
a@ first nor even a second class hotel in the city. Ice, cut from the 
ponds of Massachusetts sells, whenever there is a load in town, at 
from fifty to seventy-five cents per pound. Nothing is cheap but the 
tough, stringy grass-fed beef, which may be bought in the hoof for 
from two to two and one-half cents per pound. One of our New 
Englanders who spent a day or two in the city, declared that the 
opportunities for making money were so many and varied for a man 
of small capital, that the very contemplation made him feel worth 
at least half a million. 

Walking about the city and its environs, you may well fancy your- 
self in some strange land. The houses, many of them built of adobe, 
one story high, and thatched, swarm with their mixed denizens, 
white, black and copper-colored. The narrow streets, the stout old 
walls which seem determined not to crumble away, the aqueducts, 
along which run the waters of the San Pedro, the Spanish language, 
which is spoken by almost everybody, the dark, banditti-like figures 
that gaze at you from the low doorways—everything, in the Mexican 
quarter of the city especially, bespeaks a condition widely different 
from what you are accustomed to behold in any American town. To 
conduct trade successfully, it is necessary to employ clerks who under- 
stand Spanish, or the tongue spoken by Mexicans and called Span- 
ish, as a large amount of trade is done by Mexicans. 

The better class of people, Americans and foreigners, speak of 
“The States” and “ News from the States” when referring to any 
other portion of the country than Texas, except to the West. 

A large element of the population of San Antonio is Mexican. 
There are a few respectable, intelligent and wealthy families, but 
the majority are of the lower order, with all the vices and none of 
the virtues belonging to the better situated. The men, whenever 
they work, are employed as teamsters, herders and day laborers. 
It is the general belief, founded as I believe on fact, that a Mexican 





is good for nothing unless in service over cattle, horses and mules | liriat becomes in his hands a deadly snare. 


The bend of their talent is towards live stock. As little Cape 
Codites divert themselves by playing whalemen, and in that amuse- 








Its throw is swift and 
certain, and it is alike dreaded by man and beast. Every cattle 
farm and horse-range has its lasso men or “ ropers,” as they are 
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ment harpoon kittens and chickens, so does the juvenile Mexican 
take at once to the lasso, and with precocious skill lariat dogs, 
goats and calves; and thus, growing up in constant practice, the 
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called in Texas, whose duty it is to catch runaway and refractory 
mules, horses and cattle, and in this business they become wonder- 
expert. It is ludicrous to see the chopfallen air which at once 
comes over an old mule when the lasso has tightened around his 
throat. Experience has taught bim that all attempts to escape are 
vain, and with a miserable look of resignation he submits to be 
led off. 

The free-and-easy style of life which is characteristic of the lower 
order of Mexicans is sure to surprise a stranger. He sees children 
of both sexes, from two to six years of age, strolling about in the 
economical and closely-fitting costume bestowed upon them by 
nature. Women, short and dumpy, with forms guiltless of artificial 
fixtures, and in the single article of attire usually denominated a 
petticoat, brief at both ends, are observed in-doors and out, mani- 
festing not the slightest regard for the curious glances of the 
passers-by. Parties of men, women and children bathe in the San 
Antonio river, just outside the corporate limits, without the annoy- 
ance of dresses. This comfortable fashion was formerly in vogue 
within the city, until the authorities concluded it might with pro- 
priety be dispensed with. 





Mexican amusements, in the shape of cockfights and fandangoes, 
help to elevate and refine the people of San Antonio, such as 
choose to participate. Every Sunday, just after mass at the old 
Mission Church, there is a cock-fight, generally numerously attended. 
The pit is located in rear of the church, ‘about one square distant. 
On last Sabbath, going past the church door about the time of 
service, | observed a couple of Mexicans kneeling near the door in 
a pious attitude, which would doubtless have appeared very sober 
and Christianlike, had not each one held a smart gamecock beneath 
hisarm! Pious souls! They had evidently paused a moment on 
their way to the coekpit, in order to brush over their little short- 
comings for the past week. 

The fandangoes take place every evening, and are patronized by 
the lower orders of people, who, as the sapient circus proprietor in 
“ Hard Tivaes” would declare, “ must be amushed.” A large hall 
or square room, lighted by a few lamps hung from the walls, or 

| lanterns suspended from the ceiling, a pair of negro fiddlers and 
| twenty or thirty couples in the full enjoyment of a“ bolero,” or the 
| Mexican polka, help make up the scene. In the corners of the room 
|are refreshment tables, under the charge of old women, where 
coffee, frijoles, tortillas, boiled rice and other eatables may be ob- 
tained, whiskey being nominally not sold. From the brawls and 
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free fights which often take place, it is surmised that the article 
may be had in some mysterious manner. At these fandangoes may 
be seen the muleteer, fresh from the coast or the Pass, with gay 
clothes and a dozen or so of silver dollars; the United States sol- 
diers just from the barracks, abounding in oaths and tobacco; the 
herdsman, with his blanket and the long knife, whi h seems a por- 
tion of every Mexican; the disbanded ranger, rough, bearded and 
armed with his huge holster pistol and long bowie-knife, dancing, 
eating, drinking, swearing and carousing, like a party of Captain 
Kidd’s men just in from a long voyage. Among the women may be 








seen all colors and ages from ten to forty ; the Creole, the Poblano, 
the Mexican, and rarely the American or German—generally, in 
such cases, the dissipated widow or discarded mistress of some 
soldier or follower of the army. 

San Antonio is rapidly improving. Near the Alamo a fine hotel 
of stone is being erected by an enterprising German. The new 
Catholic Church isa grand edifice for Texas. Near the city is a 
quarry of limestone, so soft that it can be cut with a common knife. 
Exposed to the air for any length of time, it hardens and becomes 
solid. Some fine warehouses} havejust been, completed; ,one is 
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rented by the United States for a storehouse and barrack building. 
The wealthy and refined portion of the inbabitants do not seem dis- 
posed to erect costly dwellings, probably for the reason that a 
building of any pretensions to style and finish is a remarkable 
costly affair. Everything but the stone must be imported; iron 
from Cincinnati; window frames from Boston, and pine lumber 
from Florida. Even shingles are brought from Michigan, and glass 
from Pittsburgh. A railway from some point on the coast is needed 
to develop and improve the country, and until one is constructed 
San Antonio will be a peculiar and isolated city. 


@OCK FIGHTING—THE MEXICAN NATIONAL SPORT.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORESPONDENT. 
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Now Rezapy, 


THE GREAT STORY PAPER. 
The First Number of 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
I8 NOW PUBLISHED. * 


It challenges competition with any Paper in the World for 
elegance of form, excellence of Literary matter, beauty of Ilus- 
trations and perfection of Typography. It is the most beautiful 
Paper published, and coritains a greater amount of interesting 
and amusing reading matter than any other Periodical before the 
Public. 

Among its contents will be found ; 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. A Brilliant Novel. Illustrated. 
By Joun C. Mrits. 
PERDIDA—THE LOST ONE. A Tale of the South. Il- 
lustrated, By G. S. Campana. 
ROSE LEAVES. By Mryniz Mayriower. 
ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS. Illustrated. 
By Fexrx Fatconer. 
By Marion Powrtt. 
By Lavra Ermer. 
By Smarpstick. 


THE TWO VISITS. A Poem. 
JOTTED THINKINGS. 
THE BROADWAY BELLE. 
CHRISTMAS EVE WITH THE FAIRIES. 

By Many Kyze Dantas. 
A Poem. 

By Ernest Trevor. 
SHOPPING. A Sketch from Life. By Tuer Srecraror. 
THE EMBARCATION (Comic). Iilustrated. 
; By Syiva Spray. 


THE HARP AND THE POET. 


INFLATIONS OF LAUGHING GAS. 
By Knicut Russ Ocxsipr, M.D. 
LAND OF DREAMS. A Poem By Fxep. Enocn, 
FRENCH FLOATINGS. By Pavt Prior. 
THE WHILE HEIFER. [Illustrated Poem. 
By F. J. Buree Smiru. 


WILLIE IS THE LAD FOR ME. Son.. 
By Sipney Dyer. 


By Ava Trevanion, 
By Sranurey. 


THE NEW YEAR'S EVE. Poem. 
THE FLOWER MAN. A Sketch. 
CROSSING THE STREET. A Sketch. By Suarpstick 
DER BESUCH. From the German. By Gvorce Perry. 

The whole of the above are Original, being written expressly 
for The Stars and Stripes. 

Editorials, Columns of Wisdom, Humor, Wit, Anecdote, 
Incident, Adventure, and Miscellanies too numerous to mention. 


PRIC4 FOUR CHNTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
‘l copy, one year (n advance) - - - $200 
2 copies 4s “ - - - 3 00 
4 copies “ “ - - - 6 00 
8 copies “ “ . - - 1200 
Ciubs of ten, with extracopy “ - = = 16 00 


Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 
Frank Leslie, Epiror anp Pus.isuer, 
13 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, 
Houston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
oharacter, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 


NEAR 


MR. B MR. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. COULDOCK. MR. W4LCO'” 
MR, SOTHERN, MR: PETERS, 
MR. BURNEIT MISS SARA STEVEN: 
MRS. BLAKE, MISS MARION MACARTHY, 


And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty five Cents 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzssez.— 
Grand of this beautiful Temple of the Drama, 


with a company ansurpassed for excellence, comprising nearly all the old 
favorites of this establishment : shies anaes 


JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK 
‘ JOHN bRovGHAM, 


MRS. VERNON. 
Paces or Apmaston—Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 





a UM’s AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SoMETHING ENTIRELY 
EW 
ZAVISTOWSKI PANTOMIME AND BALLET TROUPE. 
Twenty BEAUTIFU! AND” y REN. 
Afternoon and Evening at 3 afid’at.7% o’clock during the week. 

Also, GRAND AQUARLA, or Ocean and/Kaver Gardens; Living Serpente, 

Gappy Family, & &c. wile 
Admittance, 25 cents; Chilirest under ten, 13 cents 





AS OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation 
of Agricultural, Horticulture, Commerce, Invention, Manufactures, Me- 
chanics, the Sciences and Fine Arts, 


AT No. 620 BROADWAY. 


The above spacious and elegant building, selec'ed by the Board of Managers, 
is pow open for the reception of articles for exhibition. Goods to be delivered 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the Reception Committee wiil be in atten- 
dance The Entry Clerk will give receipts, tickets, &c. By order of the Board 
of Managers HENRY WINFIELD, Vice-President. 

Ave. H. Wuxeter, Secretary. 000 
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President Buchanan's Great Feat. 
Ovr form of government has been changed by a coup d'état equal 
to that of the famous Second of December. The President has 
converted it at one fell swoop from Republican into Indian! 
The White Houre has become a wigwam, where the Great Father, 
as the Camauches cli our President, has summoued all his braves 
of Tammany, or the Chawnese, to a grand pow-wow. Here all 
were made to bury the hatchet and smoke the calumet of peace. 
We can fancy the solewwity of a scene in which those celebrated 
warriors, Ike Fow Ler, Gee Hen Sanders, Eman Heart, Gus 
Shell and their fellow-braves, were compelied to wash off their 
War-puint, aud couvert themselves into peaceful medicine men, 
like the Brandreth pili man, Holloway of the oiutment, and 
Townsend of the sarsaparilia. We are not tuld how the change 
was effected, but we know that they all entered the wigwam in 
their war-paint, brandishing their tcmahawks, and that they 
comm -nced with a war-dance, to the undisguised alarm of the 
Great Chief; and that they all came out, having left their scalp- 














ing-knives, tomahawks—nay, even the string of scalps they 
carried at their girdles, trophies of former victories—all these were 
left with their Great Father. What potent magic was used on 
this occasion we know not ; the fact remains undeniable that our 


com: , determines to end his life among the classic beauties of Italy. 
While inhabiting a beautiful retreat which he was fortunate enough to secure, 
and while slowly passing away, the “habit of the pen,’’ an old feeling with 
came upon him again, and “‘ there might have been always seen, | on 
his table among other , one of those solid manuscript volumes w 
students or authors not unfrequently have at hand, either to serve as a com- 
lace book, or else for the purpose of jotting down any strong thoughts of 





estimable President is the Professor Rarey of politici A 
dozen office-holders, all as stubborn and vicious as Cruisers, are 
tamed by Mr. Buchanan in a single interview. They go in the 
most desperate colts in the world, they come out so docile, that 
he can brandish an umbrella in their faces, and beata dinner 
gong in their ears with the most perfect impunity. Great are the 
wonders of that hunting-ground, Pennsylvania avenue ! 








Aldermanic Dignity—McSpedon, the Pugilist. 
Tsat miserable body of men called the Board of Aldermen 
added another leaf to their crown of shame by electing Alder- 
man McSpedon as their President. McSpedon is an ambitious 
man, and he made up his mind to do honor to their choice and 
prove himself worthy of their selection. He remembered the 
late lamented Mike Murray, Alderman, who bit off Paudeen’s 
nose, and who was buried at the expense of the city, at the 
cost of some seven or eight hundred dollars, and concluded 
that the surest way to immortality was to follow his exampie ; 
so a night or two after his election to the honorable office of 
the President of the Board of Alderman, he got into a street 
brawl and acted like the veriest bully that infests our streets. 
We copy from the Tribune of January 6th a description of the 
disgraceful scene as observed by an eye-witness : 

Alderman MeSpedon on his Travels, 
b To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 

Sin—A report in your paper of yesterday concerning a high city 
official and a car-driver on the Third Avenue Railroad requires cor- 
rection. The facts are that on Monday evening last, at about half- 

ast seven o'clock, as Alderman McSpedon, in company with his 
rother, was proceeding to his residence in his own private convey- 
ance, after the collation giv-n in honor of his being elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, his carriage came in contact with 
another vehicle going in the opposite direction, in t e vicinity of 
Seventieth street and Third avenue, thereby throwing the brother 
from the carriage, disengaging the horse,*ard precipitating the 
Alderman over the dashboard on to the Third Avenue Railroad track. 
He was discovered in this predicament by the driver of Car No. 39 
(on his down trip), who immediately stopped the car and nalloed to 
him, whereupon the Alderman sprang to bis feet, and jumping on 
the car, commenced a violent assault upon the unoffend:ng driver, 
at the same time urging his brother toa similar assault upon the 
conéuctor, The conductor and driver voth being off their guard, 
the countenance of the driver was sadly mutilated, and the con- 
ductor is now lying at his residence perfectly insensible from the 
effects of the blows received, they having produced a severe contu- 
sion upon the skull. The Alderman, however, opened a court on 
his own complaint, of an assault on himself, and had the driver ar- 
rested, but failed to make out anythiig against him, and_ therefore 
himself abandoned both the functions of prosecutor and judge in 
the case. Your obedient servant, 

New York, Jan. 5, 1859. AN EvYE-WITNESS. 


We put it to what little of dignity is left in the Board of 
Aldermen whether some notice ought not be taken of this 
matter, and a reconsideration of their choice be made, since 
should the conductor, who, it appears, is suffering from “a 
contusion of the brain,’ and “now lying perfectly imsensible 
at his residence,” die, it would place their President in the 
position of a felon. Alderman Clancy’s bitterest political ene- 
mies must admit that, while he occupied the chair, he conducted 
himself with a propriety and courteous demeanor werthy of 
all praise. It is, therefore, unfortunate that his successor 
should be a man of so unh»ppy a complexion as MeSpedon, who 
endeavors to murder the man who has evidently saved his life, 








LITERATURE. 


Echoes of Memory and Emotion. By the Rev. Raps Hoyt, Author 
of ‘‘ Life and Landscape.’’ New York: Stanford & Delisser. 

This popular and illustrated edition of the recent poetical works of the Rev. 
Ralph Hoyt is brought out for a purpose which will gain the sympathy of a 
large and influential class. All the profits derived from its sale will be appro- 
priated to aid the rebuilding of The Good Shepherd Free Church. The cause 
would alone insure a large sale for the book, without the aid of the well-known 
reputation of the author. Ra!ph Hoyt’s poetical works have met with a wide 
circle of intelligent and admiring readers, and his latest poetical efforts devoted 
to so noble and praiseworthy a cause will be eagerly sought afier. Some of 
the poems are gems, and fully sustain the previous reputation of the writer. 

The Living Epistic; or, the Moral Power of a Keligtous 


Life. By ine Rev, Cornelivs Tyree, of Powhattan county, Va. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
This work is a pure ani unaffected passage of Christian piety. In reading such 
a work we do not care io inquire tu wha. creed the writer belongs. The senti- 


ments and maxims have their basis in eternal truths, ana we recognize the true 
spirit of charity ana love, which is of no particular church but ot all churches, 
The moral power of a truly religious life we can most of us bear witness to, from 
examples within our own immediate knowledge, and all will agree with the 
writer, that ‘‘ in consistent personal religion Were is something so intrinsically 
lovely and winning, that the most wicked profoundly respect and venerate it.’’ 
The intioduction, by the Rev. R. Fuller, D.U., of Baltimore, is ably and 
earnestly written, and gives additional value to this excelient work. 


The Land and the Book. By the Rey. W. M. Tuomson, D.D. 
volumes. New York: Harper Brothers, 

The author of this work bas had advantages w .'d him in its compilation 
which few beside himseif have possessed. For twenty-ave years was Mr. 
Thomson @ missionary of the A. 5. C. F. M. in Syria and Palestine. An active 
and intelligent worker, bis consistent discharge of his ducies ied him over he 
greater part of the Bible land, anu the results of his travels and observations 
are be ore us, and present increased interest over other works on the same 
subject, from the fact that every siatement is made trom actual observation 
and chiefly written oa the spot, aud not the ill-digested expexiences of a passing 
tourist. This book is, in fact, aimost a life’s labor, and its value is enhanced 
when we remember how it has grown into form, atter yeats of patient labor, 
observa tion, inquiry and familiar association. 

Tbe work is cvarmingly written, having all the charm of personal narrative, 
and beimg but little encumbered with scientific calculations or results. The 
plan of tue work is thus explained by the author: “ Tbe * Land and the Book’ 
1s designed for general aud popular reading, rather than for the professional 
student, and therefore it has been deemed necessary to avoid diy textual 
exposition. In order to secure enure freedom in introducing iato the 
current narrative the multifarious subjects to be sllustrated, the author bas 
adupved a moditied form of dialogue, but he does not encumber his wi rk «ith 
any complex machinery, any dramalis persone. fie is not writing a novel or 
a play, to teach manners and morals, or portray human characser, avd bis 
travelling Companion acts merely as usher, .o introduce what needs to be intro 
duced lit ww merely a device ‘0 smooth the trausi.ion irom wpic to wpic, as 
vec.sion may reyuire.’’ 

Tus design hus been carried out with singular ability, and the interest is 
Mamtaiuned wiihout d minution w the end. . be engravicgs illustrative of the 
sceuery, WaUners and costumes vf the Huly Land, uv. ihe cumbe: of peurly two 
Hundred and olty, are well Ltawn aud iui) of Character, aud Lhe mdeXes are 
Cop'ous and compieve. 1t is a bvok of mverest to ail, and we can commend it 
very cordially. 


Band Ba:timeus; or, the Sightiess Sloner and his Great Pny- 
shitan. By we key W J. Houck New York: Sheloon, tiakeman & Co 
The story of tue Blind Bartimeus, as 1elated io the Scriptures, is here made the 
subjec: of a series of el.quent dis ourses, ali tending w uwek-v ihe reacer to 
&@ seu-e of that mural Wingvess which hicés the true spiritual frm the mund 
and sus out ihe knowledge of salvation from the svul. The subj c. is ably 
treateu by the reverend writer, aud hix words of simple truth cannot fail to 
have weight with ali woo pursue ‘hem in the ,roper spirit of inquiry. Its 
spirit is put secucnal, but br adiy Christian like anu comprehensive 
Phner:.dair 5; vr, the Conflict of Upinions. By Wiua4M sure. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 
The supposed auihor of this book, by name Thorndale, was an Englishman, 
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who bearing within him the fatal seeds of consumption, and having a amall 





their own which they fear may not come again when wanted. In such a 
volume it was the amusement of our much meditative recluse to write down 
such reflections as were stirring in his mind. The book oecame, in fact, the 
general receptacle for anything that interested him at the time. If his 
thoughts recurred to the past it took the form of an autobiography. Page 
after page would at other times be occupied in recalling the conversation and 
analyzing the opinions of some remembered friend. It was diary, it was essay, 
it was memoir as the occasion demanded or the memory prompted.” It is this 
manuscript volume, note-book, memoir, diary, whatever it should be called, 
which is now presented to the reader. It ie a curious, and, at the same time 

a deeply interesting work. One section will be re: with attention by all 
thinking minds. ‘‘Seckendorf, or the Spirit of Denial,’’ is a dialogue of a 
highly philosophical character, in which the author represents the ey 
of hope, and his friend Seckendorf takes the directly opposite view in the 
argument. The book abounds with passages of deep and earnest thought, of 
subtie deductions, and bold if untenable therries, and its character is such 
that it cannot fail to arrest the attention of all thinking minds. The author is 
a man of r¢fined intellect and rare powers of mind. but his princi are evi- 
dently unset'led and his self-reliance is very weak. But his thoughts and 
speculations are well worthy of consideration, for they are eminently suggestive 
if not conclusive. 

The Snake in the Grass. By Pierce Ecan. F. A. Brady, 126 Nassau st. 


This novel is now presented to the American public in a complete form, with 
many illustrations. Mr. Egan is too well known as a writer of fietion, and has 
too many admirers, to need any praise from us. This reprint has also the great 
advantage of a legible type. It is distinct and large enough to read in a rail- 
road carriage—a wonderful recommendation nowadays. 

Pierre, the Partisan, a Tale of the Mexican Marches. By W. 

H. Herzert. F. A. Brady, 126 Nassau street. 

There is a scholarly finish in all Mr Herbert’s writings, which render them 
interesting to all who like stirring adventure told io graphic and elegant lan- 
guage. This is one of the late Frank Forester’s most stirring romances. 


Harprr’s Story Books. 

Mr. Abbott has done more than any living man for the amusement and in- 
struction of the young. He has not wri.ten down to their level, nor insisted 
upon raising them to his. He has done better—he bas met them half way, 
and insensibly prepare¢ them for the platform of a manly intelligence. He is 
also eminently a rational teacher, and creates a sympathy for the subject too 
seldom achieved by the writers on this particular branch of education. It is 
too often the case with the instructors of the young that they ignore the pupils 
and only study themselves. Tasso well observes, that instrection, hke medi- 
cine, bould be administered in a bowl tipped with sugar We strongly recom- 
mend the Harper’s Story Books to the attention of ail those wuo wish to make 
a New Year's present to their young friends. 


Pope or President? Startilng Disclosures of Romanism, 

12m9; muslin. New York: R L. Delisser, 1859. 

From time to time, it is thought necessary to warn the American public 
against certain dangers—the more ‘o be dreaded that the: are silent and 
mvsterious—which, it is alleged, are threatened by Papal aggre--ion That a 
vation, tae fourdations of which were laid in the sternest cement of Puritan 
Protesta»tism, should really be in actual jeopardy of losing the pure form of 
its prevailing creed, seems, at the first glauc+, scarcely possible; but when we 
remem ber ti e vast accessions of adheren's to the Roman faith which our pop- 
ulation has received o1 late years—when we recollect that the population of 
two of our ~outhern States con-ists principally of believers in the doctrin-s of 
that ancient but perverted Church—and tnat the edditions made cf late years 
to our Union have added new millions, with pro pect of many more in the 
immediate future, who are, perhaps, as bigoted Roman Catholics as any in ex- 
istence, it behoves the patriot and the vrotestant to be watchful, lest unseen 
infil ences warp his country from its adherence, as a nation, to the principles 
of the Reformers. Romau Catholicism is united and active; Protestantism, di- 
vided by a thousand upmeaning differences, and inert rather than prog essive; 
= one is devoted to propagation of its doctrines, the other rent by internal 
disputes. 

It is well, therefore, that an occasional if not a perpetual watchfulness 
should be exhibited, and the means of counteracting the threatened per'l be 
pointe’ out. This, indeed, is scarcely the aim of the startling work before us, 
which is rather intended to lay bare some of the iniquiti s with which the 
Church of Rome is charged and to marsha! the attack» which have been made 
on that church, at different periods, into one united onslaught. With much 
that is absurd and manifestly untrue, preceding writers have, nevertneless, 
becn able to adduce overwhelming and incontrovertible proof of guilt against 
the Church of Rome, and the author of the present work has made what ap- 
pears to be a judicious selection from the most telling arguments and attacks. 
Maay of his most forcible paragraphs are taken from unwilling witnesses— 
from Romish writers themselves. The work is dedicated to the people of the 
United States, on whom it is likely to make some impression. 

TLe book has already been made the subject of communications addressed 
to the publisher by several of our well-known public men, among others, by 
the Hon. J. M. Botts, of Virginia. 











MUSIC 

Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—The return of the Piccolomini 
Opera Company from its successful forage in Boston, was the cause of great 
rejoicing in the musical world, for society was famishing for another look at 
the little witch whose fascinations had lost nothing of their power by absence. 

Thursday, the 6th, was the opening of the six nights season. The weather 
was of the most unpropitious kind, but still there was a large audience assem- 
bled. Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl’’ done into Italian, was the opera announced, 
but in consequence of the illness of Brignoli, that love of a tenor, that opera 
was postponed and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,”’” by Mr. Mozart, was substituted. The 
audience bore that step from the sublime to the ridiculous with a patience 
deserving of all praise, avd entered into the spirit of the music, particiigply 
where Piccolomini and Formes were concerned, with much warmth@jind 
appreciation, 

“Don Giovanni’”’ was repeated on Friday evening and was given as a Matmée 
on Saturday morning. ‘The Bohemian Girl,’’ and Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha,’’ will 
pod ga before the company departs, providing Mr. Brignoli gets into singing 
order. 

The New Cantata by Stopel.—The musical world of Boston is in a 
state of great excitement in anticipation of the production of Longfellow’s 
‘“‘ Hiawatha,’’ put into a musical form by Robert Stopel. There is much in 
the poem capable of musical illustration, and these points have been seized 
hold of by Rubert Stopel with rare musical instinct, and we think with marked 
success. Matilda Heron Stopel will read those portions of the poem not woven 
into the musical mechanism, Robert Stopel is a musician, heart and soul, 
and we expect much from his manner of treating the subject. We shall in- 
form our readers of the result of the performance That it will be a pecuniary 
success is certain, and we believe that it will prove an artistic triumph. 


Parodi, De Wilhorst and Strakosch.—We learn that the Strakosch 
company, which consists of Parodi, De Wilhorst, Strakosch, Amodio, Squires, 
&c , were at Charleston, 8. C., where they created quite a sensation and gained 
a brilliant success. Cora De Wilhorst seems to be the special pet. She is a 
girl of rare ability, and is werthy of all the enthusiasm she excites. They 
were to appear next at Naskville, Sennessee. 


Charies Waicot on his Travels.—Our New York favorite, Charl 
Walcot, has met with great and deserved success on his “ starring tour througd 
the country.” At Mobile, he attracted crowded and brilliant audiences, and 
got an overwhelming benefit. At New Orleans, where he now is, his success 
has been equally great. 








DRAMA, 
Laura Keene’s Theatre.—Our dramatic critic says that he can pay 
the fair lessee of this beautiful theatre no higber or more grateful compliment 
than to declare that he has no criticism to offer on the performances of the 


past week. ‘The same uninterrupted success attends ‘Our American Cousin ”’ 
the twe fth week as the first. It seems as though it would run almost as long 
again. 


Wallack’s Theatre.—“ The Merchant of Venice’ maintains its position 
as one of the greatest attractions ever offered to the public. It is nightly ap- 
plauded, as Shakespeare says, tothe very echo We noticed the other even- 
ing that Mr. Wallack deviated from his usual artistic precision, and gave a 
varied performance of several scenes. We have on severa! occasions hinted, 
with all due deference to such a veteran artist, that he somewhat over refines 
ao is unalterable in the portraiture of his most famous cara ‘ters, more es- 
pecially in Benedict, Shylock and Hamlet. We may be wrong, but it seems to 
ux tha’ he has lately thrown more impulse in’o nis delineations—i' anything 
could add to the ex ellence of Mr. Wallack’s acting it is this flash of abandm. 
It was once of Mr Edmund Kean’s greatest faeulties that he seldom twice 
played the same characier in the same manner—like the human race, no two 
were ehke, 

Bar«um’s Museum.—There has been no alteration in the smusements 


the last few days, the Zavistowski and Wren f-milies being amply sufficient 
t» crowd the lecture-room, while the myriad curio-ities in the Museum are 
sufficient to delight those tor whom ballet and thea'ricals have uo interest. 











The Fourth Congressional District —The election on Wednesday 
in the Fourth Copgressioval District, to fill the unexpired portion of the term 
of the Hon. John Kelly, passed off in the most quiet and tame manner. There 


wa* no organized opposition to Thomas J. barr, the Democratic candidate. 
There was no excitement, little interest and very few voters. 
of the usual vote was polled. 


Not one fourth 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


HunTINGTON has resumed his easel at his painting-rooms. His 
visit to Europe has given him renewed life. His exhibition of 
** Ichabod Crane” in London has caused quite a sensation. ‘“ Who 
looks at an American pieture?” will be as satisfactorily answered 
as ‘Who reads an American book?” Rossiter has completed a 

icture on the ‘‘ Karly Discoverers of America,” a subject we intend 
illustrating in our magazine. Rossiter, in conjunction with Mignot, 
is about painting a picture of Mayor Tiemann surrounded by the 
Aidermen—the likenesses of Tucmey, Reed and McSpedon are 
unmistakeable—vulgarity lives in their classic and Tombs-like faces. 

In the department of landscape, Kensett has lately produced two 
works. One is a view of Lake Windermere, and the other a por- 
trait of a noble oak on the Geneseeriver. Casilear has just finished 
a Swiss scene, which is an uncommonly successful expression of 
that diffieult scenery. Durand’s works completed this season con- 
sist of a pastoral landscape ard a wood scene. Shattuck has on his 
easel an autumnal picture representing passages on the Androscog- 

in river; it isone of his largest and best productions. William 
fart is painting a “‘ Marine,” suggested by his studies the past 
summer on Mount Desert Island. 

T. W. Whitley has recently painted a-portrait of Mr. E. A. Ste- 
vens. The poseis very graceful. He is sitting on a chair in the 
Elysian Fields with his wife and infant family. The likenesses 
are excellent. The attitude of the lady is somewhat too prononcé ; 
otherwise it may be called a triumph of pictorial art. 

There are many orders on hand for portraits. That first of living 
artists, Charles Elliott, has nearly fipished an excellent likeness of 
Mrs Senator Douglas. The likeness is well preserved, and he has 
paid a delicate compliment to the proprietor of the Bupaert or Fun. 
She is represented throwing herselt back on the sofa as she is 
laughing over Frank Leslie’s last number of the BupGreT oF Fun, 
in which the Little Giant is portrayed in a fierce encounter for the 

ossession of the White House, George N. Sanders is holding two 
ttles, being bottle-holder to both. Elliott has failed, however, in 
giving the polish to the fair creature’s shoe. 








STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE 
Hints for the Ladies. 


Ir we take 100 to represent the whole of a woman’s chances of 
marriage between the ages of 16 and 70, the preportional chances, in 
each period of five years, will be as tollows: 





Age. Chances of Marriage. 
15 and under 20 ‘ = or ho ae 144 
20 as 25 - = = . « 52 
25 - 30 - . « ‘ > 18 
30 “6 35 oe - - 64 
35 “ 40 - = = - = 3 
40 6 45 ae - nn. 25 
45 os 50 - - - - - 1 
50 és 55 - - - - - 

55 6 60 - = 5 2 = : 

60 és 65 : + ~~ . + one 

65 “ 70 : é - - - - 5 tenth. 
100 


From the table it appears— 

1. That one-sevent) part of all the females who marry in this 
country, are marsied between the ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh 
part of a woman’s chances of marriage lays between tk ose years 

2. That fully one-balf of all the women that marry, are married 
between 20 and 25, or one-half of a woman’s chances are comprised 
within these five ycars. 

3. hat between 15 and 25, precisely two-thirds of a woman's 
chances of marriege aye exhausted, and only one-third remains for 
the rest of her life up te 70. 

4 That at 30, no less than 85 chances out of the 100 are gone, and 
15, or about one-seventh, only remain. She has strong reason now 
for improving her time. 

5. At 36, a fiaction, a tenth, is all that remains to her, which is 
reduced to a twentieth at 40 

6. At 46, her chances of marriage have sunk to one-fortieth; and 
at 50 to one-hundrerth. At 60, there is still a glimmering of nope, 
for it appears that among females, about one marriage in 1,000 takes 
place at, and beyond, this age. 

The number of women married between 15 and 20 is six times 
greater than the number of men. 

The number of men and women married between 2° and 26 is 
very nearly equal; but the number of men married at all higher 
ages is greater than the number of women. 








Crinoline at a Discount.—there have been so many lamentable in- 
stances lately coronicled, ot the danger attending the wear of crinoline, that 
although hints have been offered to render bght dresses impervious to flame, 
till we cannot but urge the wisdom of relinquishing it, reminding our grace- 
ful fair ones that by its use the straight and crooked, the slender and the 
gross, have equally their proportions and their earriage lost in an uvdistin- 
guishable mass. We do not remember any fashion that has been made the 
butt of ridicule so much as this; but the shafts of our mocern satirists have 
fallen powerless against it. When we remember that a fashion very similar, in 
the reign of Queen Anne of England, was put down by a few good-humored 
papers in the Spectator, we are constrained to the cunciusion, either that our 
modern fine ladies are less pervious to the shafts of ridicule than were their 
great grandmothers, or else—what perhaps is the right conclusiou—that our 
mod-rn satirical censors have lost the wit and humor which shone so con- 
spicuously in that Augusten age of our literature. But though modern satire 
is powerless, we trust our ladies are not above listening to the warnings ofa 
sad experience. We have sacrificed life enough at the shrine of this grotesque 
fashion; ladies among the fairest have fallen its victims; and who shall ray 
that its demands are even now satisfied? It will be a poor consolation toa 
family when they are called to mourn over the loss of a loved one, that she 
met her death while attired in the extreme of the fashion, and that her dress 
was of the full expension which modern felly prescribes. The phiase of 
** strong-minded women’’ has lately passed into a proverb. Surely we have 
among us women strong-minded enough to brave tue singularity that would 
arise in being the first to reform this state of things, and to reduce the skirts 
of their dresses into reasonable limits. We trust there are many so minded; 
anc let them be cheeréd by the thought that this reform only needs a begin- 
ning, and that those who make that beginning will be entitled to the credit of 
being in no mean sense the saviours of their sex, in delivering them from the 
tyraany of a foolish and dangerous custom. 


Mrs. Cora Hatch, the Spiritualist.—It is scmewhat remarkable that 
these clairvoyant people, who know, or pretend to know so much more than 
their fellow creatures, are so terribly in the dark as to what concerns them 
selves. Mrs. Cora Hatch is a striking instance of this. Ino her suit for divorce 
she thus sume up sgainst her husband: ‘‘ Mr. and Mre. Hatch were marricd in 
Attica, N.Y., on the 7th August, 1656, since which time they bave resided in this 
State. Before their marsiage, he represented to her that during the previous 
three years he had been a practising pbysician in this city, and that his 
practice was worth $'0,000 a-year; that, when married, he could supply bis 
wife with all the comforts, advantages, conveniences and refinements: of life 
which would be expected to belong 10 the wife of a physician in good standing, 
and which would be required by the society in which she would be expected 
to move. Notwithstanding these representations, he has not practised as a 
physician since their marriage, in this city or elsewhere, but bas been depend- 
ing for his support entirely upon her labors. In October, 1856, by his request, 
she gave and har since given lectures in this and other cities, the proceeds 
amounting to about $6,000, which he co fiscated to his own use, except the 
sum of $700 and what be expe: ded for their mutual support. fhe consented 
to give the iectures on the condition that he should provide for her mother 
to which he assented, but he never paid her more than $10, she being in the 
meanwhile io want of the necessaries of life. During the whole time s* e was 
engaged in lecturing, although he provided expensive and strong garments for 
be: as a public sign, he + ver furnshed her with flannel garments, though 
often reque-ted to do so, but bas lett her destitute of suitable under garments 
expored to the inclemency of the weather, endangering and impairing her 
health thereby.’’ Itis somewhat a novel complaint fer a lady to prefer a 
supply of flannel petticoats to a set of sables or silks and satins Hatch 
however. seems to bave been a somewhat idle gentleman. No true man would 
ive upon the earnings of his wife. 


A Reverend Denwu: cer of Crinoline.—A few Sundays ago the Rev. 
Mr Rees, of Tatbam +treet Chapel, Sunder’and, England, feil foul of the present 
rage for huge proportions in ladies’ “resses. His chapel is generally well 
at ended, and he had ob-eived lately that *h:re fumal-s were sea'ed more 
space was taken up ‘ban the chapel could afford them, and so he spoke ou’. 
end .old them in good set phrase bat the «bap | was free; that ali who came 
could enter any part they pleased; but that exch pew was intended to hold so 
meny, as they coud see plainly ma:ked in figure-; and that persons for the 
numbers so marked must go in, ifthey presented themselves. The sittings, he 
said, were not arrange! for “the preent exaggerated proportions of ‘the 
ladies;’’ yet he covld not see that these “‘ proportions” should be the means 
of excluding people frem the chagel, or of hindering the devout worshipper | 
from hearing the gospel. 


—_— 





A TOUR IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded. ) 
From Our Own Correspondent. 


I nopE from the mission to the town of Santa Barbara, where I dis- 
mounted at the only hotel in the town, kept bya Frenchman. It 
was a miserable apology of a hotel, the only room set apart for 
travellers being filled incongruously with travellers of all kinds and 
dirty beds with bedbugs, saddles and gear for more than a dozen 
horses. The din that proceeded from this motley assemblage was 
deafening, and lasted all night ; there was no end to gabbling, sing- 
ing, walking and slamming of doors, and I longed for the approach 
of daylight, which would enable me to escape from this infernal 
pandemonium, vowing to pass the following night on my favorite 
bed, the green sward, with the heavens formy canopy. Three of 
my room-mates were Frenchmen, and Heaven forbid that I ever 
should fall a victim again to the calamity of passing a night de- 
voted to rest with such a set of gabbling, screeching and bawling 
frogeaters! They were all talking simultaneously, la belle France 
being the topic, and each endeavored to outbaw!l the other in the 
loudest key. If this had happened in daylight, or ata time when I 
did not require rest, I would have enjoyed the fun exceedingly, for 
the fiery enthusiasm which is displayed while arguingthe most in- 
sipid hypothesis is supremely ludicrous. Nobody can deny that 
three Frenchmen, while conversing, make infinitely more noise than 
five times that number of Americans, for with the former not only 
the voice, but hands, feet, tumblers, bottles, all come in requisition, 
in order to demonstrate by stamping, knocking, thumping and 
clinking the high opinion the speaker entertains of his argument. 

However, when day dawned, and the medoc,which had a great 
share in the conversation, had become low, these mercurial indivi- 
duals began to get, not tired of talking, but sleepy, and betook 
themselves to their beds, to my unspeakable relief, after which I 
enjoyed a few hours’ sleep. 

Santa Barbara is an old town, and stands ona spacious plain, 
fronting a broad bay, with towering hills in the background and on 
the right. It has no harbor, and vessels at anchor in the open road- 
stead are not safe during the prevalence of south-westerly winds. 
This town, like all the others of its date and class, is, with few ex- 
ceptions, a collection of low adobe houses. The population is about 
fifteen hundred. 

Defoe enchanted the world by his story of Alexander Selkirk, who 
passed four years on the island of Juan Fernandez; but the follow- 
ing is told by a gentleman named C. W. J. Russell about an Indian 
woman, that passed eighteen years on one of the islands not far dis- 
tant from the coast of Santa Barbara: 

‘‘ Twenty years ago, the whole of the Indian tribes which inhabit 
the group of islands called the Santa Barbara Islands, were engaged 
in afierce and exterminating war with each other, and to such an 
extent was this deadly hostility waged, that already the population 
had very much diminished, and would in all probability, before 
many years, become entirely extinct. To prevent this, and at the 
same time to ameliorate the condition of the Indians, the good 
fathers of the Mission of Santa Barbara conceived the idea of re- 
moving them to the main land, where they might be watched over, 
improved and preserved, under their immediate superintendence. 

“For this purpose they visited the islands,in company with a 
few partially civilized Indians, and explained to them the advantage 
of removing to tue mission. They listened attentively to the propo- 
sal, and finally consented to go, on promise of protection from their 
natural enemies being given by the fathers. 

“ Accordingly, a small vessel was sent to the different islands, 
and the various tribes were taken one by one to the Mission of 
Santa Barbara. But while the last of the Ind‘ans were embarking 
at the Island of San Nicolas, and all were supposed to be on board, 
a child was missing, and its mother in great distress was seeking 
everywhere, without success; each portion of the vessel was dili- 
gently searched; all the adjacent rocks were examined, but no 
child- could be found. Almost frantic, the mother requested the 
captain to wait till she went into the interior to search for her child, 
to which he reluctantly consented. 

“ As night closed down in darkness, heavy masses of clouds 
rolled up from tbe horizon, and gave threatening evidence of a 
coming storm. All were anxious for the return of the woman and 
her child before it broke upon them, but still they came not. The 
wind began to blow harder and stronger, the storm was rapidly 
increasing, and as the groups of Indians on board strained their 
eyes trying to discover in the darkness some object that resembled 
the returning woman and her child, yet saw them not, there were 
many heavy hearts and anxious countenances that night on their 
account. 

“The storm at last came on in all its fury, tossing their little 
vessel up and down like a feather, and compelled them at last, 
though reluctantly, to put to sea for safety, before any tidings of 
the absent ones could be received ; and although the cargo of living 
freight reached Santa Barbara in safety, before the vessel could re- 
turn for the woman it was wrecked and entirely lost; and as no 
other could be obtained at that time, the poor woman had to re- 
main upon the island, where she lived alone for eighteen years, no 
doubt forgotten or given up as long since dead. 

“ After the discovery of gold it was rumored that San Nicolas 
was inhabited, and this no doubt had its foundation in the fact that 
several hunters of the sea otter had seen the prints of human foot- 
steps, and they endeavored to discover the whereabouts of the 
individuals, but could not; yet, as all the footprints were alike, 
they concluded that there could be only one person living upon it, 
and many attempts were made to find out who and where the 
strange being was, but without avail, until one of California’s oldest 
pioneers, Mr. Nediver, the gentleman who has related to me the 
story, and who arrived in this country some twenty-five years ago, 
and still resides at Santa Barbara, went over to look for her, and 
who, having spent many years as a hunter and trapper in the Rocky 
Mountains, was as expert as an Indian in following a trail,and con- 
sequently found but little difficulty in discovering the track, which 
he followed, until he saw a singular object among the rocks upon 
the sea-shore, near the mouth of a ravine, upon its knees, engaged 
in skinning a seal. Upon approaching, he found it to be a woman, 
cladina singular dress of feathers; and when she saw him she 
jumped up, and with excessive joy ran towards him and seemed 
almost beside herself with wild delight at the sight, once more, of a 
human being. 

“In her hand she held a rude knife blade that she had made of a 
piece of old iron, probably obtained from the fragment of some 
wreck, and which she evidently valued beyond anything else in her 
possession. 

“ She was unable to make herself understood except by signs, in 
making which she showed a great amount of intelligence, and signi- 
fied her willingness to accompany him to Santa Barbara. Here 
Father Gonzales, of the mission, took the greatest care to discover 
some of the Indians who had been taken from those islands eighteen 
years before, but not one of them could be found, and what became 
of them is a mystery unto this day. Not of the Indians, within 
a circumference of many miles, could be found who could understand 
her ; so that she could only communicate by signs. 

“It appears from the narrative that after leaving the vessel in 


one 


search of her child she wandered about for several hours, and when 

she found it the coyotes, or wild dogs, which. infest the island even | 
to the present day, had kiidled and nearly devoured it. We can bet- 
ter imagine the feelings of the mother at such a time than describe | 


them When she returned to the spot where she had left the vessel 
to tell of her sorrows for the loss of her child, that too was gone, 


have been too much even for her wild but womanly nature to bear, 
and with her, as with us, it is well that we know not the future. 
“From day to day she lived in hope, beguiling the weary hours in 
providing for her wants. With snares made of her hair she caught 
birds, and with the skins, properly prepared she made her clothing ; 
her needles were neatly made of bone aud cactus thorns ; her thread 
was of sinews of the seal. In these and many other articles found 
in her possession she exhibited much of the native ingenuity she 
possessed. Whether she still remembered her own language or not 
will for ever remain a mystery. She was very gentle and kind, 
especially to children, and nothing seemed to please her more than 
to be near them; and the poor woman would often shed tears 
while attempting to describe, by signs, her own little one which had 
been killed and eaten by the coyotes. 

“The sympathy felt for her welfare caused the people to supply her 
bountifully with everything she needed, and very imprudently al- 
lowed her to eat mostly anything she chose, and the result was 
that in about six months after her escape from her lonely exile. she 
sickened and died, having undoubtedly been killed with kindness.” 

With no little amount of satisfaction I found myself en route once 
more, with the town of Santa Barbara behind me, travelling towards 
the Mission San Buenaventura. About two miles from Santa Barbara 
I found a number of Indians gathering salt from a low place which 
has communication with the sea. With spring tide this spot fills with 
seawater, and is evaporated afterwards by the sun, leaving thus a 
residue of very white salt behind. Fourteen miles from Santa Bar- 
bara I passed a very fertile portion of the country, with numerous 
ranchos and public-houses called Carpinteria. From here | had to 
follow the sea beach, and the road lay for several leagues so near to 
it as to wash the feet of my mule. Onmy other side rose stupendous 
and often perpendicular slate rocks, that threatened to precipitate 
themselves upon me, which, judging by the numerous enormous 
rocks weighing perhaps hundreds of tons, and which had evidently 
fallen but recently, such an accident was in the sphere of proba- 
bility. I therefore hastened over this unpleasant road and arrived 
In the evening at the Mission San Buenaventura, having rode nine 
leagues thia day. 

I dismounted at a public-house kept by a Spaniard, who offered 
me some wine raised on this mission, being the first California wine 
which I ever tasted. _Althongh it was not clarified it had a good 
flavor, but was very strong, as i found to the disadvantage of my 
upper region. 

A good church and a poor dwelling-house, where still a priest is 
residing, is all that remains of the mission buildings. The extensive 
orchard, with hundreds of pear trees, and at this season loaded with 
its inviting fruit, still remains. The village consists of thirty or forty 
houses, built in the ancient Spanish style, of adobe, and inhabited 
principally by natives. 

The Mission of San Buenaventura is situated about a mile from the 
seaboard, and its land covered an area of over fifteen hundred square 
miles of which two hundred are arable land In 1826 it owned 
thirty-seven thousand head of cattle, six hundred riding horses, 
thirteen hundred mares,two hundred yoke of working oxen, five 
hundred mules, thirty thousand sheep, two hundred goats, two thou- 
ssnd swine, two rich vineyards, thirty-five thousand dollars in foreign 
goods, twenty-seven thousand dollars in specie with church ornament, 
and clothing valued at sixty-one thousand dollars It was secularized 
in 1835, and has been since under a civil administrator, but has 
become a wreck. Thus ends my tour in Southern California. 








Cangem1.—Counsrellor Ashmead, the noted Philadelphia lawyer, who 
fought through Cangemi’s case, published a manifesto a few days ago 
the Court in which he was convicted, protesting that injustice had been done 
bis client Yes, rank iojostice was done. Instead of imprisonment a few 
years, until some weak Governor lets him out on society, he ought to have 
been executed at the close o. the first trial. He bas gove Off to sing Sing, 
glad indeed to e: cape with bis ight sentence, and not disposed to claim any 
more trials. On parting with his prison keepers he relieved himself of a per- 
fect tornado of curses and abuse, weeny! the depravity of his nature, and a 
thorough acquain‘ance with the English language, not to be looked for in the 
innocent foreigner which he has been held forth to be. 


Honor to the Dead.—At Tiffany’s, in Broadway, there is on exbibition 
a magnificent silver candelabra, manufactured at Canton, for prerentation to 
the late Commodore Perry, by American residents in China. It was 
for, end placed, for manu‘acture, in the hands of a Chinese workman, in Can- 
ton, in the year 1855. The war ceme on, and the work was stopped. When 
the allies had captured Canton the workman had removed farther back into 
the provines, and dared not send the candelabra forward, through fear of its 
loss. Thus it has remained until peace ensued, and then found its way to this 
country, but too late to be received by the worthy Commodore for whom it was 
intended, and who has been dead some considerable time. It is ly 
be presented to his wife. 








MOOSE HUNTING !N CANADA. 
Our engravings afford a lively idea of this noble sport, which is so 
great a favorite among the hardy population of the Canadas. One 
of the illustrations represents a bull moose cropping the lily pods 
of a woodland lake, while a couple of hunters are quietly paddling 
up towards him in a birch canoe ; and the other shows the method 
of hunting on raquelles, or snow-shoes. 

The moose is the largest of the deer tribe, sometimes attaining 
the weight of one thousand pounds. and is the largest wild animal 
frequenting the forests of America. Mooses abound in Canada, 
Labrador, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and their southern 
limit in the United States is forty-three and a half degrees; they 
are also numerous umong the Rocky Mountains, extending their 
range to the Arctic Sea. The shores of Moosehead Lake, in the 
State of Maine, has for many years been one of their favorite 
haunts, and jt is asserted that within the past winter no less than 
six hundred of their carcases have been left on the shores of that 
lake by the hunters, who bad slaughtered them for their skins 
alone. This was certainly a great waste of the bounties of Heaven, 
but it was undoubtedly impossible to convey the venison to market. 

During the summer months moose are fond of frequenting the 
blakes and rivers, partly for the purpose of escaping from the tor- 
menting flies and to avoid injuring their antlers, but chiefly because 
such localities afford an abundance of grassy food. During the 
winter they resort to the dry mountain ridges, and generally 
“ yard,” as it is termed, on the sides facing the south, their food at 
this season being the twigs and soft bark of maple and other hard- 
wood trees. Their antlers begin to sprout in April, and complete 
their growth in July ; they sometimes expand five feet nine inches, 
and the weight of a large pair may be stated at seventy pounds; 
they usually shed these huge excrescences in December, but some- 
times in February. The rutting season commences in September, 
when the males do a great deal of hard fighting, by way of excel- 
ling, perhaps, some of the feats of the stag as depicted by Land- 
seer. The females bring forth in May, the first time producing one 
fawn and afterwards two, and these twins are said invariably to re- 
present the two sexes. In summer the hair of the moose is short 
and glossy, and in winter long and very coarse. Their flesh is also 
coarse, but well flavored, while their lips and tongues are always 
considered among the luxuries of the wilderness. 

The favorite months for bunting the moose are March and Septem- 
ber, although numbers of them are killed during all the autumnal 
ard winter months. In March, when the sun melts the snow on the 
surface, and the nights are frosty,a crust is formed which greatly 
impedes the animal's progress, as it bas to lift its feet perpendicu- 
larly ont of the snow, or cut the skin from its shanks by coming in 
contact with the icy surface. When the snow is soft, however, they 
sweep through it without difficulty, and at such times it is difficult 
to keep up with them. Their pace is a long trot, and, in using dogs 
to pursue them, it has been found that small curs are more useful 
than large dogs. The bulls when pressed are apt to show fight and 





and was bearing away her kindred and friends from her sight. 

“ Could she have realised then that for eighteen long years she must 
live alone in the world, without one kind word of comfort, one cheer- | 
ing look from a friendly eye, or one smile ef recognition, it would 


turn upon the dogs, when the hunter improves the opportunity to 
make a successful shot; and, when a herd of them are startled, it is 
the bull moose that always takes the lead. 

Though not all orthodox, there are five methods by which th 
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moose is killed in the several British-American provinces: By creep- 
ing upon them in the autumn and the winter ; “ calling” the bull 
moose in the autumn, when he is wild, fierce and roving ; running 
them down on snow shoes in February and March ; bringing them 
to bay with dogs ; and by the mean practice of snaring, which is 
chiefly adopted by the Indians. 

The trotting pace of the moose is something quite peculiar to that 
animal, and it is said neither to gallop nor leap—acquirements ren- 
deredjunnecessary'from the disproportionate length of its legs, by 
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BULL FOOSE FEEDING IN AUTUMN. 


which it is enabled, as it trots along, to step with the greatest ease 
over fallen trees and other impediments. During its progress it 
holds the nose up, so as to lay the horns horizontally back, which 
attitude exposes it to trip by treading on its fore heels. Its powers 
of endurance are very great, and it will frequently lead an Indian 
over a tract of country three hundred miles broad before it can be 
secured. This animal is also said to possess in an eminent degree 
the qualities of the horse and the ox, combining the fleetness of the 
former with the strength of the latter. By kind treatment they are 
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easily domesticated, and in Canada they have frequently been em- 
ployed to draw sleds and carts. Its speed is said to be even greater 
than that of the reindeer, and yet that animal is known to have 
travelled two hundred miles in a single day. Some of the writers on 
natural history consider the moosedeer of America as identical with 
the elk of Scandinavia ; but the leading American authority in such 
matters (the late Mr. Audubon) thought differently, and he did not 
venture on the adoption of any of the specific names which have 
from time to time been proposed for the American moose. 


~ met Ate 
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REVNAK HANUM 

Or, the Orientalized American Lady. 

Tux land of the East has long appeared to us in the twilight of a sort 
of mysticism. The shades of the old patriarchs are yet lingering 
among the hills and valleys of the Holy Land ; the roving spirit of 
Ishmael yet beats in the bosoms of the wanderers in Arabia’s deserts, 
and all the Asiatic races are still the personifications of bygone 
times. The very religion of the Mussulmans has the existence of 
genii incorporated with its tenets, so that it is no wonder that we 
have all been enamored by the dubious glimmerings of that en- 
chanting lamplight wherein glistened jewels and golden palaces, or 
floated dim phantoms from unknown realms. 

But now the bright sun of civilization has risen, and the gray twi- 
light with all its uncertain forms has vanished. Yet the peculiarity 
of Oriental institutions and the social etiquettes of the people, do 
not permit us to penetrate beyond the surface of things in general. 

Many works of interest have been written, portraying the beauti- 
fal sceneries, and the mode of transit through these countries, and 
giving us now and then a stray sunbeam from the great stars which 
rule and shine in those spheres. But how little have we ever been 
told of the mere men, women and children who there people life’s 
busy stage. 

To be sure we have taken a peep behind the scenes under the 
auspices of Oscanyan’s recent and interesting work, “ The Sultan 
and his People.” 

The same author has lately furnished us with a spirited and life- 
like description of the metropolis of the Turks, where he introduced 
us to « certain lady with a leaf from her own journal. 

This lady being from New York, is well known to a large and 
fashionable circle in our community, for she is the daughter of one 
of our distinguished divines, and was, at an early age, married to an 
Oriental gentleman. 

Possessed of rare intellectual attainments, of the most attractive 
appearance (as our portrait indicates), and winning manners, with 
that savoir faire which adapts itself to all circumstances and places, 
it is no wonder she became allied im spirit to those among whom 
she lived. 

A long residence in the East, with her newly formed ties of con- 
sanguinity to many distinguished families there, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the languages spoken, have afforded rare facilities for pene- 
trating the very hearts and homes of the people. Indeed we were 
no less amused than gratified at the astonishment with which our 
recent guest, the Turkish Rear-Admiral, met this lady at the time of 
that famous sandwich entertainment at the City Hall, for a sudden 
glow of surprise and pleasure suffused the countenance of the Pasha 
when he was highly complimented and welcomed by this lady in the 
melodious accents of the Turkish language. 

The fragment from her journal which appeared in our Monthly of 
September last, has excited so much interest that we have solicited 
another leaf from her reminiscences, which we shall give to our 
readers in the February number of our popular Monthly, under the 
enticing title of “ Giimpsgs or TurkisH Liz.” It is full of interest, 
most graphic and true to nature, and at the same time bears the 
stamp of the most genuine Orientalism. So look out for the Feb- 
ruary number of Frank Lesiiz’s New FaMiLy MaGAzine. 








OuR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


Tue American Game unites the principles of all the other kinds of games. It 
is counted by CAROMS and HAZARDS. 


THE CAROM. 

To make a carom, the player must cause his own ball to strike two or more 
balls in the same shot. 

When he strikes his adversary’s ball and either the light or dark red, he 
scores two. 

When he strikes the two red balls, or, in billiard phrase, caroms on them, he 
scores three. 

THE HAZARD. 

There are two sorts of hazards—winning and Losing. 

A WINNING H4zarD is made by holeing the adversary’s ball or either of the 
red balls. 

In the first case, the player scores two ; in the second, he scores three. 

When the player holes his own ball it is a LosiInG HazaRD. If his ballis holed 
after having struck the white or adversary’s bali, two points are added to the 
adversary’s score. 

If the ball is holed after having struck eithsr of the red balls, three points are 
added to the adversary’s score. 

If the ball be holed after having made a carom or winning hazard, the player 
cannot score the count he may have made. 

A miss, or a failure on the part of the player to strike any other ball with 
his own, counts one for the opponent. 





Our pupil now stands before the table in a good attitude, his cue properly 
balanced and horizontally held (except in the case of three particular strokes, 
which will be explained hereafter), bridge made in the proper manner, and 
the balls before him. His object now is to make as many caroms and winning 
hazards, and as few miscues and losing hazards as possible. To perform the 
one and avoid the other, it is necessary to know how to strike bis ball in 
such a manner as to produce the desired effect. The following are five of the 
principal cue-strokes: 


 Perpen.. 
dicular. 


ox 





THE CENTRE STROKE. 

The accompanying diagram shows at a single glance the five great divisions 
of cue-strokes, No 1 is termed the ceyvTRe stroke. When the cue ball, thus 
struck, strikes the object ball full in the centre, the latter takes its motion 
and follows out the exact track it would have followed, though with a force 
diminished in proportion to their specific gravity and to the triction of the 
8 originally between them. The frictien of the table at the same time hag 
given a revolving motion to the cue ball, independently of the motive force 
—= by the cue, so that when the object ball has received all the latter, the 

ormer continues to cause a few more rotations of the cue ball. This is the 
stroke the pupil will begin with, and he must be careful to master it com- 
pletely before he passes to the second or following stroke. 


THE FOLLOWING STROKE. 

Stroke No. 3 derives its name from the fact that by it the cue ball is induced 
to overcome its natural propensities, and made to follow the object ball sub- 
missively. When the cue ba'l, receiving its motion from a like stroke, meets the 
object ball, it follows the latter in the same right line, its momentum being of 
course diminished. The rationale of the stroke is this: The cue striking the cue 
ball, as in No. 3, above the centre, besides giving it impul-ion, communicates to 
it a revolving motion in a forward direction. When the cue ball strikes the 
object ball the latter assumes the impelling motion, and, as it were, runs off 
with it, while the forward revolving movement, still acting upon thé former, 
causes it toadvance. This stroke is no less interesting than important, and 
by careful practice of it the pupil will much forward his proficency in the 


game. 
THE FORCE. 





a 
“AVERY, “49 


REVNAK HANUM; OR, THE ORIENTAL AMERICAN LADY. 








Stroke 2, or the rornce, stands among the first both in beauty and utility. 
It is the inverse of the FoLLow, and by it the cue ball is made to return, like 
an humble slave, to its master, when it has struck the object ball. The cue 
striking the cue pall below the centre imparts to it two motions, one of which 
impels it forward and the other causes it to rotate backwards. When it comes 
in contact with the object ball it gives its impelling motion to it, and, pre- | 
serving the backward rotatory motion, retrogrades in obedience to it. The | 
attainment of excellence in this stroke will require the pupil’s serious attention | 
and careful practice. Many of the too ambitious, who imagine they can | 
conquer the difficulties of billiards by a coup de main, are often surprised at 
the “‘ ripping”’ result (as far as concerns the cloth) of a too inconsiderate and | 
hasty attempt to “‘iorce”’ their play. This is one of the three strokes in giving | 
which the cue abandons its normal horizontal position; its point is lowered to 
the exteat shown in the diagram. 


THE JUMP. 


Stroke No. 4 is of minor importance. Its name is due to the effect it pro- 
duces. The ball struck as in No. 4 jumps from the table in proportion to the 
strength of the stroke. The reason is very simple. The cue stroke produces 
on the ball the same effect as if the latter was thrown upon the t«ble at the 
same angle, and with a force equal to the strength of the stroke given by the 


cue. 
THE PERPENDICULAR FORCE. 

This stroke is difficult of execution and is rarely employed. There are cir- 
cumstances, however, which occasionally render its employment necessary, as 
when the player’s bal happens ‘o be so closely flanked by two other balls that 
@ carom cannot be made by anv other means. 

The understandiog of the various physical principles on which the above five 
strokes are based, will, we think, be facilitated by the following diagram: 














In this diagram, a representation of a cart-wheel is substituted for the figure 
of a billiard ball, given in the cut preceding it. 

If the wneel suspended in the air be struck fairly in the centre spoke at No. 
1, it will aivance in the direction of the force impelling it. This gives us the 
princip e of the CeNTRE STROKE. 

If it be struck above the centre, at No. 3, two distinct forces will be imparted, 
to wit: a forward inpelling force and a forward rotatory force. The principle 
of the following stroke is the same 

If the wheel be struck at 4, two tendencies are likewise imparted to it: a 
tendency to jump back from the concussion and a tendency to advance in the 
direetion of the impelling force. A more familiar illustration may be given, 
by placing an India rubber ball on the table and striking it at a point corre- 
sponding with 4. It will jump up and bound forward from the point at which 
it has been struck. This shows the principle of the sumr. 

If the cart-wheel be struck as in 5, a rotatory backward tendency alone will 
be imparted to the wheel. The ball is, however, an infinite collection of 
spokes, and in its case this tendency is temporarily neutralized by the impel- 
ling force lent the latter being removed by contact with the object ball; the 
former will eventually produce its effect. And here we have the principle of 
the PERPENDICULAR FORCE. 

If the wheel be struck at No. 2 a forward tendency and a backward rotating 
motion will be communicated to it. When the former tendency has been re- 
moved either by the preponderance of the rotatory motion or by imparting it 
to another ball, the wheel or ball obey the backward rotatory motion by re- 
es towards its starting point. The Force is thus explained. 

e pupil should thoroughly master these first principles, and have con- 
stantly before his mind the forces simple and compound which he communi- 
cates to the balls by strikit g them in certain ways, and knowing these he will 
always have a reason for his play, and elevate himself above the level of a 
mere automaton billiard player. 

Next come other strokes, which from their heing given at either side of a 
line drawn through the centre of the ball may be termed side strokes. 

When we strike a ball at a distance of one-eighth, one-quarter or one-half 
from the centre, we communicate to it the double tendency of advancing in 
obedience to the propelling force and rotating horizontally in the direction of 
the side on which it has been struck. 

The following diagram will aid us in illustrating this: 


This diagram represents the billiard-ball facing the student. Within it are 
drawn five diameters; one perpevdicular to the bed of the table, one parallel 
to it, and two diagonals drawn at equal distances from the horizontal and per 
pendicular diame'ers. These diameters are intersected by concentric circles, 
described respectively with a radius of half and quarter the half diameter. 
On the horizontal are marked the points where a concentric circle with a 
radius of six-eighths of the who'e diameter would intersect. The perpendicu 
lar and borizontal are subdivided int» eighths, a subdivision which the pupil 
himself may apply to the eame diagonals. 

The ball woen struck one quarter or one-half above the centre on the perpen- 
dicular line wil! rotate forward on a horizmial azis. 

When struck below the centre on the same line it will rotate backward on a 
horizontal axis. 

When struck on the horizontal iine one-quarter or one-half left or right of 
the centre it will rotate on a perpendicular axis in the direction of the side 
on which it is struck. ° 

When struck at one-quarter or one-half and above the centre on either of 


diagonal lines, it will rotate on a diagonal axis with a following tendency. 





* When struck below the centre on'the same lines, it, will rotate on[a diagons 
axis with a retrograding ° 

The billiard ball may be more minutely subdivided, but at present this 
would only confuse the pupil. 





CORRESPONDENCE. — 
Micuast PHELAN, EsQ.—Dzar Sir,—In playing a “full game” my 
isin hand. I play, make a count, and leave ball in contact with one of 
the red balls. I can’t play onthe other red without disturbing the one I am 
in contact with. I therefore play on the cushion, and come back on theonel 
was in contact with, and trom that one to the other red. Do I count? 
i S.—In playing on the cushion I did not disturb the ball I — in contact 


wi Yours, &c., Ww g 
You could not count. The rule is explicit. and reads thus: 
*< When the cue ball is in contact with any other ball the pis can make 
no count, unless he first plays againet some other ball with which hisown ball 


was not in contact,” &c., &c. 


M. G., CmcaGo.—As many others like yourself are not aware of the cireum- 
stances under which Mr. Phelan’s challenge was issued, we copy the document 


in full 
‘ To the Editor of Porter's Spirit of the Times. 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—I noticed in your issue of last week a second-hand challenge to 
me to play the challenger the Four Ball American Game ‘ for money or for 
the championship.’ 

“<T have long been annoyed by third and fourth-rate players throwing down 
their empty gauntlets. In many cases where I have aczepted pre) it 
was discovered that the challengers found any sum too large for them it 
became necessary to deposit; in otbers, again, the persons having merely 
challenged me for the purpose of obtaining a few montbs’ notoriety, or drawing 
custom to some friendly saloon, tried to avoid playing 4 every su 
until, to compel them to play, I was obliged to grant all their exigencies, 
let them have everything their own way—except the result of the = 

“To put an end to this annoyance, I published, in the month of June, 1867, 
a card, which was copied at the time in several journals, stating that I waa 
willing to play any man in the country the usual three or four ball carom 
game, with balls of the usual size, upon a correct table, with combination 
cushions—the only correct ones now in existence—and I gave six months from 
the date for that challege to be taken up. No ove came to take it up, how- 
— and I had hoped the annoyance was ended for ever; but it seems I was 

eceivel. 

‘(In giving that challenge, I said: ‘I do so, not that I court or have need of 
the notoriety of matches; not that I am a betting man, for I prefer the steady 
profits which business will yield when properly attended to; and not in the 
spirit of braggadocia, for my friends have always claimed for me a higher skill 
than I feel conscious of possessing. But I do so, believing a sharp attack 
better than a chrovic malady, and in the hope that a test so simple and 
decirive will put an end to the bogus challenges put forward by men who envy 
my success, and the favor with which the public have regarded my improve- 
ments in the game.’ 

‘<T now renew the same offer for a further period of six months, the stake to 
be $5,000, $1,000 forfeit. Until challengers shall have placed pet oe hands, 
Mr. Editor, or those of any other responsible person, the amount of the forfeit, 
I beg to be excused from taking any further notice of them. 

“Tam, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
‘¢ MICHAEL PHELAN. 
“786 and 788 Broadway, New York, September 18th, 1858.’? 


It will be seen that the challenge is clear and definite. Mr. Phelan’s ex- 
perience, after the match with Mr. Benjamin, taught him that, ina pecuniary 
point of view, playing matches to suit other parties for small 
net ‘‘ pay’’ for the time and attention taken away from an extensive business, 
requiring all his time, and in a great e depending on his 1 
exertions Made up his mind not to play for a leas sum than $5,000, and 
not t> give odds. This determination was published in January last, and is 
well known in billiard circles. It was republished in the above challenge 
with the hope that any ove having brains enough to play an average ag of 
billiards would underst+nd it, and save him the trouble of again repeating it. 

+ ince then no one has taken the necessary measures to require apy notice 
from him, notwithstanding the numerous reports on the subject. In one 
case, however, where it was intimated that the parties could not, owing to 
temporary losses, make up the amount. Mr. Phelan expressed his williogness 
to extend the time until May or June next, on the simple condition that the 
backers of the party would, as an evidence of their sincerity, put up the 
amount of forfeit, they having declared that three times the amount was 
subscribed. This simple test has been declined, and, in view of the w 
facts of the case, Mr. Phelan will insist on the terms of his challep 
complied with before any further notice of them will be taken. can 
refer to the challenge for further information. 


DiaGRAMS OF SHOTS RECEIVED AND ACCEPTED.—From M. T. H., Buffalo, New 
York, and I. L. R., Boston, Both are good, and will appear without delay 











Railway Banquet at Chicago. — A complimentary su was 
tendered on the 12th inst. to James C. Clarke. Esq., on the of his 
retiring from the service of the Illinois Central RailroadCompany. The sw 
took place at the Adams House, Chicago, under the direction of the fol 
committee of arrangements: Robert Forsyth, S. J. Hayes, Wm. 8. G. Baker, 
C. M. Smith, J. L. Paterson, C. H. Muchmore, J. G. Herkimer, James Rose- 
burgh, W. P. Johnson and M. Hinman. 





























Ssor ror Expert PLayers.—Should the object ball be in hand, and the other 
balls be in or near the position represented, this would be a good to 
as two chances will be taken to effect the count. Strike the cus ball 
L. Q P. 3jg, object ball to be hit so as to pocket it as represented in 
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CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
: A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTFR XXXIV.—D’ARGENSON, IN HIS OFFICIAL CAPACITY, PEEPS 
“INTO THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HIS MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY’S 
“SUBJECTS, AND OBT.IN3 POSSE:SION OF A SECRET OR TWO WORTH 
' KNOWING. 
In the meapwhile the endeavors of the lieutena ‘t of police to discover Jeanne 
St. Auney’s retreat utterly failed; for although he succeeded in tracking 
from the Convent of the Sisters de la Madeleine du Trainel back to her 
own Lome, all further traces of her were here lo t; nor could he ¢licit either 
from Prévot or old Antoine—who now remained the only inhab‘tants of the 
house—the sligh’est clne to the place whither she bad been conveyed; Jacques 
having, in anticipation of the inquiry, adopted the salutary precaution of not 
informing them of bis intention. Findirg his efforts frustrated in this quar- 
ter, D’ «rgenson, after subjecting the baron’s d micile to a strict search, \ook 
peeeearin it in the king's neme, leaving two of his creatures in charge 
of. with secret orders to note every circumstsnce that transpired, and 
forthwith report the same. Nothing, however, occurred worth mentioni: g, 
St. Marcel’s vi-it, which was duly communicated, so that from that pe 
riod up to the time when he is sgain introduced to the reader—a lapse of one 
montb—he bad not pregres:ed one step in the discvvery. 
It may at first sight appear unaccountable that the spy should select the 
tes as the best and surest refuge for Jeanne, avd perbaps mduce a 
ition of his pot baving acted in this instance with the judgme:.t which 
imarily characterized his movement-; ‘or this convent it will be remem- 
bered, was in the immedi-'e vicinity of her late dweliing, and D’srgeason, 
moreever. occasi p+ iy visited it iv secret, assuming the gerb of a capuchin, 
im order not to excite notice, which latter circumstance wa~ not op y known to 
Jacques, but had already once provoked his rarcasms; though, in justice to 
the boly sisterh: od be it aid, those sarcasms were unmerited. So far, how- 
ever, from acting unwirely or incantiously, the spy displayed consummate 
policy in adopting this course, experience baving taught bim tbat a fugitive is 
scarcely ever safer fr'm bis enemies than when he casts himself headiong 
into the very midst of them; the boldness of the step shielding him from fus- 
a, and more than this, he knew that Jeenne, being of age, and having by 
advice personally claimed the protection of the church, no secular autho- 
rity could compel her to quit the sanctuary she had voluntarily sought, unless 
she first empowered that secular avthori'y toclaim her Uhusshe wav donbly 
secure; and even in the event of the lieutenant of police discovering her—a 
circumstance not impossible—might boldly set him and bis power at defiance. 
But beside Jeanne de St. Auney there existed anotber person who engro-sed 
no inconsider-ble share of D’Argenson’s thoughts; this was F« her Pierre 
Simon, who still eluded pursuit, in spite of every effort made to apprehend 


It will be remembered that, at the period when this tale opened, the atten- 
tion of the lieutenant of police was already directed to the circumstance of an 
unknown capuchin baving recentiy been remarked, at different times, Jursing 
about in various parts of the city; this fact had sufficed to render him an 

of suspicion, and spies were in consequence immediately sent out in 
uest of him, with a view to ascertain his business; strange to say, however, 
evaded them all, a fact that increased the uniavorable surmires already 
entertained «f him, and rendered D’Argenson more eager to ensnare him; but 
pa | that his ordinary emis-aries failed, he next commissioned his confi- 
dential agent, Jacques, to watch the stranger’s movements, calculating upon 
his adroitness to discover the latter’s retreat, and the motives of his visit to 
the capital. 

Now it so happened that the spy was at this precise period not only already 
fo eo with the secret project that had brought the capuchin to Paris, 
bu rene to certain parties to assist him in the accomplishment thereof, 
and to thhold the affair from D’Argenson, lest to grati/y his malice and at 
the same time increase his credit with the king—whom they wished to keep in 
ignorance of their intenticns until success was no longer doubtful—he should 
be tempted to divulge what he knew of the transaction, and thus become the 
means of frustrating their plans. 

Under these circumstances, it may be imagined that Jacques readily fell 
{nto D’Argenson’s views, and soon found a way of turning his position be 
tween the rival parties to his own account, serving the one to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, and cajoling the other with all manner of reports on the 
score of the c»puchin’s movements, so that for a whole month he contrived to 
keep his employer completely in the dark, whilst, by coloring his information 
with a shadow of truth—but only a shadow—he did not even excite a suspi- 
cion of the deceit he was practisivg upon him. 

At this critical junc'ure, and whilst matters were still in this position, Jac- 
ques was first introduced to the reader, who is aware of the nature of the cir- 
cumstances that subsequently arose to excite D’Argenson’s suspicions of his 

’s sincerity, the consequence of which awkward discovery was a de- 
termination on the part of the former to arrest the monk without further delay ; 
but in this instance again did the spy counteract his design; and from that 
time the capuchin was nowhere to be found, nor could D’Argenson, with all 
his cunning, and in spite of the efforts he made, succeed in discovering the 
holy father’s retreat, though he ascertained the important fact of his being 
concealed somewhere in the capital; however, nowise discouraged by ill suc- 

he redoubled his exertions, pursuing his object with a tenacity anda 
ition worthy of a better purpose. 

Some days—a fortnight peke ps—after his late visit to the Bastile, he might 
have been seen early one morning seated in a small closet situa*ed on the 
aay floor of the establishment cajled the ‘Bureau de la Poste,” very 

en 1 in sorting and examining a number of letters that laid upon a 
small tab ¢ before him. 

of these bad already undergone inspection, the process of breaking 
} the seals, and re-adjusting them — performed with considerable dex- 
by the individual in waiting—a tall, lean man, with pinched-up features, 
complexion, and sandy hair—who, though perfectly au fait to the scan- 
dalous in which be war engaged did not appear to take especial de- 
therein; whilst bis superior seemed, on the contrary, beyond measure 
with the result of their labors, bestowing every now and then a look of 
satisfaction upon his subordinate, and chuckling to himself and rubbing his 
bony hands together, in the exuberance of his glee whevcever a disclosure,of 

moment fell under his observation. 

“Ah! ah!’ exclaimed be in a tone of self approbation after a long pause 
that had followed one of his fits of merriment, and at the same time seizing a 
of letters; ‘‘ it was lucky I saved thee from the rope, friend Gru- 

” Here he untied the bundle. 

The man behind him star‘ed, but remarking that his superior did not go on, 
oiged tohim for voice, that ‘‘ it was very lucky—and that he felt very much 

“ 


: 


for the favor.’’ 
it Ican hang thee yet, remember that!” continued the first speaker, 
and casting several letters aside, and taking no notice of his subor- 
‘8 answer. 
The man said he weuld remember it | 
*T don’t ise thee I will do it, mind !’’ resumed his employer—who was 
& very facetious humor—“ for I value thy services; but I exoect thee to 
maintain strict secresy on the score of thy occupation, or—morbleu !”’ 

Gromeavd in reply mutterea a few words to the eflect that he—meaning 
D’ Argenson—needn’t be af: aid 

The latter bere commenced turning over the leaves of his buck, still keep- 
ing up the colicquy with his subordinate. 

*T said it was jucky I saved thee from the gallows,” remarked be, ‘and 
so it was, for badst thou been hanged, friend Gruimeaud, I could not have 
turned thy genius to sceeun!.”’ 

Upon this he individual bowed to the back of the lievtenant’s beaver, and 
fying to smile, began expressing this satisfac'ion at the circumstance of bav- 
ing at 1 h found one who could appreciate his genius; be was, however, 
edo by the lieutenant: 

“yt to give every man his due,” said he; “‘ and I cannot deny but that 
thou bast genius, Grumeavd! Tis to it I am indebted for the idea of the sys- 
tem I have es ablished of—’ here be stopped short, and breaking open a let- 
ter, begen rerding it; when he bad finisbed, be made an entry in his regisver, 
and cast the letter into the brasier in a very buswess-like manner 

‘What first put it into thy heed to exrrcise thy ingenuity in this way?’ 
aske: the lieutenant of police, tukirg a newly menufectured seal from his 
co i, ano stamping with it one of the lecters, which baving perused, he 
had now refolded 

“ Poverty, a small salary, and a large family,’’ answered Grumeanud, ina 
choked voice 

“ Ah!” resumed the other, examiving the new impression with much appa 
rent satisfaction ; ‘‘ humesty is always tie best policy, friend Grumeaud! But 
thou hast nothing to eomeiain of now, eh ?”’ 

“The pay is goo’ enovgh, monseigneur;’’ replied the man, “ but—”’ 

“ But—but what!” exclaimed his employer, after a pause, expecting the 
other to continue. 

“ The work is dirty,”’ continued Grumeaud, hesitatingly, as if afraid that 
he had gone too far. 

“ Yes, it is,’’ coolly observed D' Argenson; ‘ the hangman’s is scarcely dirtier. 
holege u art tired of it, however, let me know; thou bast a choice, remem- 


“Say no more, monseigneur,”’ resumed the man, trembling and turning 
pallid at the allusion; ‘you siall not have reason 'o complain of me! I owe 
you my life and my chiloren’s bread, that is enough !”” 

“ Yes, and I intend to promote thee,’’ remarked D’Argensop turning round 
and speaking in a confidential tone ; “ which ix more than thy late employers 

But as ltold thee before, secresy is an indispensable condition cf our 
com . 

The respited felon b wed. 

* 'Tis in every respect worthy of monseigneur,’’ replied the man. 

** "Tis to thee I owe it,’’ continued &’Argenson; ‘‘for thou didst first con- 
ceive the means of executing it with impunity, though it was left for me to 
make it contribute to the public god! But ovr secret mnst not transpire, 
Grumesud, or we shall put people on their guard! By the by, have there 
oven no letters for Father Pierre Simon ?”’ 

“Tl examineé and entered in the register all such as came addressed to in- 
dividuals bearing the name of Simon. monseigneur, but found nove for him! 
Are you certain this is his name ?”’ 

"lis the only one I can discover that he bears, mort-dieu 1’ replied D’ Ar- 
genson; “and | strongly suspect ’tisassumed! Keep a strict watch, notwith- 
standing, for roover or later we must obtain a clue to him! Hast thou seen 
any of Chamillart’s people since 1 was last here?’’ 


“ Vi monseigneur.”’ 

** Weil, what didst thou learn? Any news of that letter?” 

“It was submitted by Monsieur Chamiilart to the king, who after he had 
read it, signified his will that Quinault should be suspended during his maj-s- 
ty’s pleasure, and further suggested the expediency of an immediate inquiry 
into the ‘ruth of the alleged accusation !”’ uy, 

“ Good ! good 1? muttered D’Argenson, rubbing his hands; “this is quick 
work; but it must not be done too hastily, for ai! t a> !"’ 

Their conversation was at this point sudde~ly interrupted by the c’atter of 
hor.es’ feet in the court-yard, the cracking of whips, tbe neighing of horses, 
and he voices of many persons; D’Argenson louked up inquiringly at his 
subordinate. 

“J dare say ’tis the overdue courier who has arrived,’’ observed the latter. 

‘¢ Where does he come from?” asked the lieutenant. 

“From the sou h, monseigneur |”? 

‘Hom ! ’tis almost too soon; or I expected news from Tours,” said the for- 
mer, musingly, ‘** go and see who it is, Grumead !|”” 

The man bowed and withdrew, but shor:ly returned in great haste, as though 
anxious to disburden himself of an important secret. 

‘¢?Tis the courier from Tours, monseigneur,”’ said he; “‘ but there are two 
others—special mes: engers—one from Madrid, the other from Rome. Ace rd 
ing to your ins'ruction they were stopped at the barrier, and have been 
brought hither under escort |’ 

‘Let them be seercbes |’? exclaimed D’Argenson, exultingly; ‘‘ I have staid 
for semething, mort-aieu !”’ 

The man wi'hdrew a second time, and after « prolonged absence—during 
which his employer entertained himself by chipping the ‘able with his pev- 
knife—came back la en witb several packets of letters, which he deposited 
upin the table. 

“ The special couriers have brought only these, monseigneur,’’ said he, as 
he eased him-elf of two large, square, and well sealed packets; ‘‘ the other 
letters are from Tours.” 

* Shut the door !’’ ejaculated D’ Argenson. ‘ 

The man obeyed, and resumed his position behind the chair of the Jieuten- 
ant, who, taking up the bundle of letters that bad come from the last men 
— place, commenced looking at them seriatim, reading the superscriptious 
aloud 

‘Nothing ! nothing !”’ observed he, turning very rapidly over the few that 
remained—‘'I could hardly have expected one, either Ah! what's this? 
& Monsieur le Baron de St. Auney, care of the "Sieur Jean Petit, Pub- 
lie Notary, Rue de—Oh! oh! no wonder I was baffled ! conning! very! ab! 
ah! ah! but I bave caught thee at Jast! The Sieur Petit was thy agent, eh ?”” 

“Shall I take the fac simile, monseigneur?” ti idJy asked the man behind, 
remarking that his emp oyer was inspecting the seal very minutely. 

‘“‘>Tis pot worth while,” answered ibe latter; and breakir g open the letter, 
and spreading i; out upon the table, hegan reading it in a Jow voice, but loud 
enough for his colleague to become acquainted w'tu its contents 

During the perusal of this epistle D’ argenson manifested much impatience, 
though he could scarcely repress a smile as he stumbled over the knotty diction 
and the knottier punctuation of the baron’s servant, for it wasfrom him. The 
latter portion, more particularly the postscript, appeared to interest him im 
mensely, and be read it over two or three times, as though a/raid of missing its 
purport; having satisfied himself in this respect he folded up the letter again, 
and making a few minutes in his register conveyed the former into his pocket 
This is better than I expected,’’ said he musingly; ‘‘ much better. Everything 
turns out as I could wish. But what does the old dotard mean by this box of 
papers? I must see into the affair without deiay ! he shall be mace to give it 
up, sang-dieu! The white tower—the secret closet—and the key buried! very 
well, Maitre Jerdme, take care of thyself !’’ 

Apparently the packet from Tours contained nothing more to interest the 
speaker, who continued his inspection not«ithstandimg, muttering to h mself 
the while; throwing it aside he took up the second—the one brought by the 
messenger from Rome—and read the superscription; it was addressed to the 
secretary of the Archbishop ot Paris, was bound round with purple silk ribbon, 
and sealed with three large seals. 

“ Here’s something for thee to do,’’? exclaimed he, handing the epistle to 
Grumeaud; ‘ the impression is bold, so it won’t be difficult; quick! I’m im- 
patient.’’ 

Holding the packet at a convenient distance from the fire, Grumeaud began 
by loosening the ribbon, as soon as the warmth had melted the wax sufficiently 
to permit of its being done; he then repeated the process of warming until the 
seals gave way, leaving the outer envelope intact; the inner ones were removed 
in a similar manner, and the contents of the packet at length exposed to view. 

They consisted of a small oblong box, which, on examination, proved to be a 
reliq aire, and a couple of letters; one of them addressed, like the cover, to the 
Archb'shop’s private secretary, the second to ‘‘ Monseigveur the Arehbishop of 
Toledo,’”’ both written in the same hand. 

For a moment D’Argenson looked the very picture of mvstification, repeating 
the supers:ription ot the latter epistle several times, striving 10 remember in 
what quarter of the world he had seard of the individual to wiom it was 
directed; his memory, however, proved treacherous; throwing aside the box 
of holy relics, accompanying the action with an oath, he proceeded to inspect 
the missive addressed to the secretary, Grumeaud having previously operated 
upon it. 

The signature first struck his eye; it was that of Cardinal de Janson, the 
French envoy to the papal court; but to his great mortification and astonish 
ment, the letter cuntaived no intelligence of moment, being made up of private 
details concerning the recent proceedings of the Holy See; the squabbles and 
intrigues of the conclave; a paragraph relative to the declinieg health of his 
holiness (Pope Innocent the Twelfth), and a statement vouching for the au- 
thenticity of the relics 

‘Seal up that packet again !’’ he pointed to the one containing the relics. 

“ And the letter, monseigneur?’”’ observed Grumeaud. 

**T can find a use for it !’’ replied D’Argenson, thoughtfully. 

Grumeaud bowed, and proceede to ob: y his employer. : 

The operation was simple enough, and performed with much dexterity; in- 
deed, so neatly as to defy detection; the letter to the secretary being re-folded, 
re-sealed, and laid in precisely the same position upon the reliquaire, the rib- 
bon was attached with scrupulous attention, that each fold and each seal fell 
in its proper place; the pecket was next subjected to the process of warming, 
until the w x was sufficiently mel'ed to adbere, and to receive the impression 
of the forged seal; it was then h»n ed to D’Argenson, who having examined it 
very minutely, nodeed his head in token of his satisfaction. 

“Don’t you think it wants something, moneeigneur?’’ asked the man, 
ca‘ ting a very sly glence at his empleyer. 

The latier looked again, and observed that he did not think so. 

“‘ There’s no gioss on the wax, monseigneur |’? remarked Grumeaud, with a 
cunning smirk. 

* Pai dieu ! thou art right !’’ exclaimed the lieutenant of police; ‘ but surely 
that will not be observed.”’ 

*Can’t make too certain,’’ resumed Grumeaud; and taking from the shelf a 
small phial containing a clear, unctuous liquid, in which the feather end of a 
crowquill was inserted, he drew the latier very lightly over the surface of the 
aoe impressions, and with an air of triumph, threw the packet upon the 
able. 

“J told thee thou hadst genius !’’ exclaimed D’Argenson, looking at the 
= ee hast taught me a lesson in cunning that 1 shall not soon 
orget !’ 

‘Thou must deliver that packet thyself, Grumeaud,”’ said he, pointing to 
the one which his col eague had just exercised his ingenui y upon; “ ’twill be 
early enough at nightfail.” 

, ‘““And the couriers, monseigneur?’’ suggested Grumeaud, in a faltering 
one. 

“Yes, I have thought of them,” replied D’Argensoa; ‘‘1 will have no bab- 
blers; /mnerre d:eu! Go an tell the sergeant of the escort to come hither ” 

Whilst the man Was absent, the teu enant of police filied up ‘wo papers, 
which he witbcrew trom his portfolio, and signed them; by the time he had 
dove this, Grumeaud bad returned, followed by the sergeant, 

‘ Thou bast two couriers in charge,’’ said D’Argenson to the Jatter, as he 
enteied, 

“* Yes, rronseigneur,’’ »eplied th man. 

“Conduct them to be Bas ie; but be silent Here is a letter for the gover- 
nor, avd here is tle letire-de-cachet! It they resist, shoot them! Go!” 

The soldier mare the militia y salute, received his instruc:ions, and departed, 
leaving the licutenani of police aud his a si-tant to continue their nef*rious 
Operations. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—SHROVE TUESDAY IN PARIS, IN THE YEAR SEVEN- 
TEEN HUNDRED. HOW tHE LUTETIANS E) JOVYEU TH MSELVES 
THE lepse of exac'ly one week from the day on which these confi-cations of pri- 
vate property were effected, brings us to Shrove-fuescay, the thirt-enth of 
February, in t e year of grace one thousand seven hundred, bring the auni- 


versary of the procession of ‘he Beeuf Gas (fat Ox ) 
As the day wore the crowd increased every street, every lane, disgorving its 
masses ot living beings ; the oli, the youn and the mid le-aged jostling one 


*nother as they elbowed and pushed their way towards the line of march that 
the procession was expected to observe. Every window commanding a v'ew of 
it rapidly filled with persons of each sex, gorgeously » rayed in costumes of 
varicns climes, whilst from the balconies waved gay streamers and oriflammes 

and banners characteristic of every nation, bearing apor priate mottos ; hee 
and there bands of huntsmen habited in coat of green, wound their horns, 
whose echoes were repeated by others farther on unti: drown d in the hum of 
the multitude, from the midst of which, every pow and then, arose a boister us 
laugh excited by the buffooveries of some grotesque masquer, or by some well 

timed jest ; numerous cha’ iois and carriages richly yi ded and emblazoned, and 
crawn by horses sumptuously caparisoned, crossed and re-crossed ip every 
direction, their progress occasionally interrupted by the passage of the m re 
Modest sedan, with its accompaniment of long poles and runring foot eo ; now 
would appear a cavalcade consisting of some twenty or thirty knights, atcended 
by their squires, and whose course was marked by the waving of p!umes, and a 
glittering of burn-shed armor, and a loud s-orting of steeds ; «nor —mounted 
on Quixotic coursers, bare of mane—f liowed by a body of frolicks: me clerks 
of the university, riding two and two, some double, with their faces turned 
towards the tail of their steeds, they themselves being disguised beneath a 
prodigious length of nose, and an unequal growth of beard, and chaunting in 
full chorus the chansons gr ivoises of the period, intermingled with shouts and 
yells, and gesticulations of peculier siguificance ; then came a sprinkling of 
masquers on foot, habiied in costumes most diverse ana strange ; nor was 
there lack of mountebanks, with their jack-puddings and waggeries, to keep up 
the mirth of the populace whenever it began flag ; such was the scene on 


| the grand boulevard, 








First appeared a body of six or more halberdiérs, clearing the line of march, 
followed by a full m litary band ured fo: the occasion, walking four abreast, 
and attired in complete suits of mail, with plumed helmets, and visors up ; 
immed.ately in the rear of these pranced a noble charger, magnificently capa- 
rivoned, bearing a herald sou: ding a trumpet ; the next personage was Jacques, 
hebied in the costume of the Koman +mperorr, with an imperial mantle 
*hrown over his shoulders, and boldicg in bis right hand a truncheon, whilst 
in his girdle was thrust a short sword ; his feet were san aled, and his head 
bare, with the exception o® a wrexth of laurel that encircled it ; after him, 
towering bigh above the multitude, marcheo his two gigantic Lutetian sub- 
jec's, ‘ean Deartoust, the em'th, and Samson le Gros, the mason, each habited 
in accordance with the cognomen given to him by their companion, Demecritus; 
Bourliquet, as Volean, carrying uoon his right shouldera ponderous sledge- 
hammer, which he occasionally flourished in the sir, as if toimpress the people 
with the belief that it was not the real, bona fide sledge-hammer that he was 
in the babit of using ; and Samson, as Hercules, with a lion’s skin fastened 
upon his head and hanging thence down his back, his left band armed with a 
club that looked like the root of a small tree, and which—emulous of Vulcan’s 
dexterity—he whirled about with as much apparent ease as though it were 
hollow and stuffed with feathers ; these two, upholding a double garland, by 
which he was adorned, conducted the animal after whom the procession took 
its name, wa'king a little in advance of him, Vu'can to the right, Hercules to 
the left, and looking every inch the very hea hen deities they represented, The 
ox himself, fat to unwie'diness, but symmetrica'ly proportioned, was bedecked 
with flowers, and wore te sacred stole, stalking painfully along, with balf- 
closed eyes. foaming mouth end dooping hea’, notwithstanding his gilced 
horns and gildex hoofs. He was followed by two standard bearer-, appropri- 
ately costumed, each upholding a fixg. on one of which the ox figured in a 
kneeling post»re, the o' her being studded with the royal fleurs de-lys. Next 
came a grand car, drawn by four spirited coursers, covered with tray pings and 
housings of costly stuff, pawing and snorting in full consciousness of the 
importance that their caparisonings gave them in the eyes of their beholders ; 
but the car itself excited ¢emons rations of vehement delight. The hody, 
elaborately painted and gilded, was constructed in the form of a shell, in which 
reclined a beautiful young female, intended to imper-onate Venus ; she was 
attended by two nymphs, one on each s de of her, wh lst high over her head, 
securely ensc»nsed in a small gilded throne, sat a smiling child, with curly, 
flaxen | cks, holding in one hond a tiny bow, and in the other a sceptre, and 
having a quiver full of tiny arrows slung across his arm, and a pair of minute 
wings fastened to bis shonlders ; the charioteer, who was no less a personage 
than Democritus, in the dishabille of Father Time, occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in front, perched »pon a curiously-fashioned box, distinct from the body 
of the car, behind whom, rais*d above all, sat Pére P mmier, the viotner, 
astride upon the wine barrel, in the very apvropriate charac er of Bacchus, 
being arrayed with wreaths of flowers, and flouris’ ing h gh in air a gvblet of 
respectable capacity, whose fellow was in the po session of Father Time, the 
worthy pair emptying and replenishing the same, and hob-nobhing together 
with a frequency and a recklessness of demeanor totally incompatible with the 
dignity of such ancient personages. In the rear of the triumphal car figured 
a troop of horsemen variously habited, and bearing banners appertaining to 
eve:y nation under the sun; Kvights of the Holy Crurade, Infi el Saracens, 
Turks, Tartars, Romans and modern Greeks. Persians and ancient Gauls, men 
in armor with furbished he'm and corselet, and graceful, waving plume ; and, 
last of all, mingling indiscriminate’'y together, a motley company of both 
sexes, on foot, not belonging to the process on, but which had joined it during 
its onward progress, and was every moment increasing by new comers 
who filled the air with their shouts and other extravagant demon trations of 


joy. 

Ti had reached that point of the grand boulevard where the Rue Richelieu— 
then thickly studded with hotels and large gardens—abuts upon it, when it 
was suddenly hailed with a deafening burst of acclamation proceeding from a 
group stationed at the gate of the same name, in the midst of which figured 
the Duke of Chartres and his dissipated companions, the Abbé Dubois, the 
Chevalier de Brancas and the Marquis d’Effiat, who had apparently only just 
come up, and was bowing to the duke. At tbe same moment Jacques’ quick 
eye caught a glimpse of the lieutenant of police, enveloped in a huge cloak, 
speaking furtively to two individuals whose faces were concealed beneath a 
mask, but whom, nevertheless, he had no difficulty in recognizing; they be- 
longed to the corps of mouchards, and upon receiving D’Argenson’s instruc- 
tiens began moving in the same direction as the procession, evidently with a 
view to watch bis (Jacques’) movements. The spy, however, took no further 
notice of this circumstance beyond slyly pointing out the men to Vulcan and 
Hercules, who immediately commenced flourishing, the one bis ponderous 
baremer, the other his not less formidable club, in a manner that grestly in- 
creased the delight of the crowd, and drew forth loud tokens of approbation 
from the duke and his merry party, which, as the show disappeared, was aug- 
mented by the presence of the lieutenant of the police. 

‘* Well, monseigneur,’’ exclaimed the prince, as the latter drew near, ‘‘ our 
friend Jacques does not appear afraid of showing his face.” 

‘* Sang-dieu, po! But ’tis the first time he has shown it to me for these two 
monuths,’’ responded the other; ‘it shall go hard with me, though, if Ido not 
catch bim this time.’’ 

‘*He has outwitted thee so often, friend D’Argenson,’’? stammered Dubois, 
who wore the habit of a petit abbé, his companions being adorned with an ex- 
uberance of nose, ‘‘ that I would venture a wager with thee upon the strength 
of the chance of his outwitting thee again.”’ 

‘* Wert thou in my place, ’Sieur Dubois,’’ retorted the gloomy lieutenant, 
‘‘and I were in thine, | would wager in favor of Jacques; as it is, I am content 
not to win thy money, which shouldst thou lose I well know thou wouldst 
never pay !"’ 

‘Ry St Louis, Dubois is right!’”? chimed in D’Orleans ; ‘‘ what sayst thou 
to the bet, if I become security for my virtuous preceptor? By my faith, I 
am myself more than half inclined to bet too.” 

‘*On which side, highness ?’’ asked D'Argenson. 

“On the side of the church, monseigneur,’’ retorted the duke, slapping 
Dubois on the back with a force that made him stagger forwards half a dozen 
p+ces 

** Your highness will have the worst of the bargain,’’? observed the lieute- 
nant of police, with a meaning smile. 

‘* That’s doubtful, friend D argenson; but since I think the chances pretty 
equal, and the turn of the scale in my tavor, what sayst thou to a wager ?’’ 

** To what amount, highness ?’’ 

I’m not at ail particular,’ replied the spendthrift duke, ‘‘so that thou 
wilt only provide m® with the means of paying thee if I lose !’’ 

‘* Your bond, highness, will suffice. Name the amount yourself.’’ 

‘* Well, friend D’Argenson, I borrowed six thousand crowns of thee some 
time since; be that the sum; if I win thou shalt release me from the debt; if I 
lose, why thou shalt have another bond for the second s'x thousand !’’ 

‘‘And the interest, highness,’’ observed D’Argenson, eyeing the duke 
askance, and rejoiced at the opportunity of duping him; “ make it eight 
thousand ”” 

‘* What ! art thou, then s0 sure?’ exclaimed D'Orleans, hesitatingly 

‘The chances are equal, highness, and the turn of the scale in your favor,’”’ 
responded /’Argenson with great readiness, quoting the duke’s own words. 

** Ah, ah! true, thou hast me there,”’ responded the latter; ‘well let it be 
eight thousand.”’ 

‘A bet! a bet !’’ ejaculated the prince’s companions, who seemed to take 
great interest in the proceeding. 

‘And the abbé ?”’ suggested the lieutenant of police. 

“ Take me ia for a hundred and fifty louis,”’ said ‘he former. 

* With pleasure,’’ retor'ed D’Argenson; “ if his highnes~ will——”’ 

* Oh, yes,’ observed the duke; “anything for our little friend! We owe 
him too many obligations not to contract an extra debt or two on his account. 
Ad anorher three thousand crowns, friend D’Argenson! I must, however, 
mpose one condition—thou shalt be limited to tir e.’’ 

* Say ’tis a f-ir wager, highness, and you shall aame your own time ”’ 

“ By St Louis, then, it is a wager.’ retorted the duke; ‘thy hand upon it 
and ’tis done Friends, witners the compact.’’ So saying, he held out his 
palm to D’Argenson, who placed his upon it, their companions exclauning, 
* A bet a fair bet!” 

“And now for the time,’ continued D’Orleans; “‘ we stall see thee, of 
course, at the masque to-night ?”’ 

**T shall be at Versail es within five hours from this time,’ answered the 
other 

“Good. Then uvless thou bringest me face to face with the ’Sieur Jacques 
as thy prisone: a’ or before nine oc'ock this wight. frend D’Argenson, thou 
shalt lo-e thy wager, mark that; and shalt pay me the balance due, five thou- 
sand crowns, wi'hin four-and-'wenty hours after.’’ 

‘“* Agreed,’’ replied the lieutenant »f police, exultingly. ‘‘I almost wish 
your highness had said withn the next two hours; you might, then, have 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeiog him captured.”’ 


‘What?’ ejaculated the prince. “if this is the case, I tremble for my 
money.”’ 

TI torewarned your highness that you would have the worst of the bargain.”’ 

‘By the mass,”’ observed D’Effist, “this is a most pleasant affair! What 


says your highness to being present at the capture of this man? Our time is 
our own !’’ 

* An excellent idea of thine, marquis,” replied the duke; ‘‘and we qill act 
upon it! Hearest thou tuat, friend D’ Argeason ?”’ 

The lieutenant bowed and answered that he did. 

‘* Weil,” resumed the former, ‘‘ where shall we meet thee and at what 
hour?’’ 

‘- At tile cabaret called the Cep de Vigne, highness,’’ responded D’ Argenson, 
‘where these mountebanks started from this morning; ’tis in the Rue des 
Mathurins, Quartier St. Jacques and is k-pt by one Maitre Chopin ’ 

‘* Excellently well, monseigneur,’’ rep'ie! the prinve, somewhat piqued at 
the palpable cheat that bad been practised upon him, “‘ex:ellently well, 


indeed, to rob me ef five thousan’ crowns! But we will meet at the c«baret, 
notwithstar ding; »nd by the Holy Cr ss, if Maitre Jacques escape thee thix 
once, he shall for ever have a claim upon my friendship !”’ 

**No conniving at his escape, highness,’’ suggested the wily, suspicious 


lieutenant 

**T leave such tricks for thee and thy craft to practise, monseigneur,” 
retorted the prince, baughtily. “Come, D'Effia ; come, Dubois,’’ continued 
he; ‘‘ we can find amusement until four !’”’ and bowing slig»tly to D’ Argenson, 
he turned on bis heel, and was with his companions :oon lost in the crowd 

Everything fell out exactly as he had anticipated; the procession continued 
its march through the principal streets, still tollowed by the spies, until it 
— the Rue des Mathurins, where it stopped at the cabaret kept by Maitre 

opin. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 























R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR The Best Monthly Comic Paper + nau Gnaxo TO SOTENCE 
* IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. Ever Published. 3 
ADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS.— 
Now ready, at all News Depots Dr. Rapway & Co have recently discovered 
x . & method for extracting from roots, herbs, plants and gums, 
No. 2 The Best and Cheapest Article for & nutritious extract of such wonderful nouri=bing power— 
op which they have combined with Rapway'’s KEGULATING 











FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING C°UGH, AND 
SCARLET FEVrR. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it weil in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions f r its use and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


F or Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Worms. or any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIC 
PAINS CEASE WHEN OLIVE TAR IS APPLIED. 





For Burns, Scaups and CHILBLarIns, apply 
Olive Tar; pain will ins'antly cease. 





For Scroruta, Sypnitis, Cancers, Sart RaEvM, 
Urce«s, Erysipeias, and all other diseases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 

J R SfaFFORD’S 
IRON AND SULPHUK POWDFRS. 

These Powders are sold a' One Dollar a package, 

and are sent anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFLY CENTS A BOTTLE 
£0 D AT 
No. 315 Broapway, New YorK, 
Next TO THe HosPIrAaL. 











We have testimonials from— 

I. V Fowler, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 

Simson Draper, E-q., Banker, New York. 

GxorGE Law, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York. 

Toe Rev. kp. Bricut, Editor Ezami-er, New York. 

R. B. Cotman, E-q., late of 4stor House, New York. 

TrurLow WEED, Esq , Albany, N. Y. 

Gen. Durr Green, Washington, D. C. 

Jonny M. BarnarD, E-q., Boston, Mass. 

Smon LELAND, Esq., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 

The Hon Eu Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gen. T. J. GREEN, Texas 

Joun B. SreensurGer, Esq., California. 

And thousands of others 
Ouve TAR put up in Tin Cans, will be SENT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 

Address J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 





160-172 No, 315 Broadway, New York. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
ALL, BLACK, & co. 


247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, 
Are now Opening a very large and Rich assortment of 
Goods, per late arrivals, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, comprising 
RICH AND NEW STYLES OF JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, 

EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, 
And every variety of unset Stones. 
CORAL GOODS. 





WATCHES; 
A full assortment of the celebrated makers of England, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PARIAN WARE, 
STATUARY. 
OIL PAINTINGS; 
A large invoice o! Oil Paintings from the Dusseldorf, 
Dresden, Berlin and Flemish Schools, many of them perfect 
gems, and will bear comparison with the finest collection 
in this city. 
DRESSING CASES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mounting. 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, HEAD ORNAMENTS, 
Together with a very large assortment of Fancy Goods o 
every description. 
SILVER WARE ; 
Large additions having been made to this department ofour 
Stock of our new Standard Silver (being 950-1000 fine), we 
are prepared to say that it cannot be equalled in the United 
States as to quality, quantity, variety of styles, patterns 
and workmanship, and are prepared to furnish, at very 
short notice, orders to any extent. 
PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY ; 
A Jarge and full assortment of Sheffield, Birmingham and 
American Plate and Cutlery. 





The above Goods have been selected with great care 
during the last four months by Mr. Batt, whe has recently 
returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in stating 
that they are the most beautiful and rich collection of 
goods ever before offered for sale in this market. 

Citizens, and Strangers visiting the city, may spend a 
very pleasant hour or two in looking over our Stock, to 
which they are cordially invited. 

New York, Dec. 2d, 1858. 

BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET. 
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RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 


_This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
eight years, and has paid to the families of parties insured 





500,000. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic 
f premium may remain on loan. 
Losses promptly paid. 
Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
150-162 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 





EVE OPENERS 
“TRICKS AND TRAPS,” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

NUMBER> 1, 2, 3, OF NEW YORK CITY, 

HOWS up the various tricks resorted to by 
KO which young innocence and sometimes ‘‘ smart 


People” are releved of their money and (shall we say it) 

Virtue. 

yAtuuee 5, by Frank Foresrer, shows the tricks of 
'txe Dealers, with a chapter on Horse-Taming. 


Nomezr 8 unmasks the city of Chicago 


The interme sate numbers are in preparation They 
are aoexceptionab.e both as regards language and senti- 
ment. Price, ten cents each number Sent free by mail. 


: DINS MORE & CO., No. 9 Spruce street, N. Y. 
f Also publish the “‘ Old Pioneer” Railroad Guide, 25 cts., 
Tee by mail. The Beauchamp Tragedy, on which the pla 
one” was founded. Price 25 cents, free by mail. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of F*un, 
Sixteen pages or reading matter, and containing 
NUMEROUS CUMIC ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICE SIX JENTS A COPY. 


t is allowed by everybody » be he Funniest, Hand- 
siomest and most amusing Comic Paper 


E er published tn tv.is Country. 
For Sale by al! Newsvenders 


TERMS TO CLUBS 
lcopy, one year - - + - = - $ 75 
3 copies ‘ J < eens + Be 
10 copies “ cs « - - 600 


Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents 
annum 

TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI. 

GATION CioMPANY’S New York and 


Galway line 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GRE4T BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRZLAND. 


per 


The shortest sea passage between America and Europe 
NEW YORK AND GALWaY STEAM-HIP LINE 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage sa’e and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will ve as follows until further 
notice. viz.* 

CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jackson....Thursday, January 27 
Touchiog at St. Johns, N. F., to receive tue royal mails. 

Persons visiting freland reach their destination in three 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and ali have an 
opportunity of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Ireiand. ; 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third class, $30. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class trom Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Britain accessible by railroad, 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish tbeir own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate. 

For freight and passage, and further particulars, apply 
to the u.dereigned, at their offices. Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application tor freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on their express routes. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
Rk MOVAL 
EORGE C. ALLEN, in business in Wall st. 
for the past TWENTY-TWO YEARS, has re- 
moved to 


No. 415 BROADWAY, 
one door below Canal street, where he has just opened a 
new stock of 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY OF ENTIRELY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES ; ALSO 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE 

He is constantly receiving the latest styles of Watches 
and Jewellery, by every steamer, direct from the manu- 
facturers in Europe. 

Watches clesned and repaired in the best manner by the 
finest London and Geneva workmen 

GEORGE C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewellery, 
and manufacturer of Jewellery, Watch Cases od Silver 
Ware, wholesale and retail, 45 Broadway, one door below 





Caual street, New York. 157-164 
HOBBIE HORSES, area 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuests, Go-Carts, CABs, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway 
HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB 19, 1856; OCT. 28, 1856; DEU. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858. 








These tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world. 

For sale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 78° and 788 Broadway, N. Y 000 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The 





eat 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
O\E THOUSAND DOLLARS A YER. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 

I M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or persona!ly. 

000 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


HEFFIELD PLATED WARE, COVERED 

Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergues 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Ba-kets, Salad 
Stands, Tea and Coffee ets, Urns, Water Kettles, &., &e. 
of James Dixon & Sons and other makers, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 

BERRIAN’S 
601 Broadway. 


FI\ABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED 
Ivory and Colored Haniles of every description, of 


the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 


161 


BERRIAN'’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 


OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
Dish_s of all kinds, Fire irons and Starids, Copp-r, 
Bras and Iron Cval Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &c., &c., at the 
Lowest Prices, at 





BERRIAN’S, + 
161 601 Broadway. 
AMES BUTLER, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
VLES, WINES, LIQUOKS, &c., coroer of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York 000 





HOB°IE HOR*ES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDs, SKATES, TOOL- 
" Cuests, Go-Caris, Cass, CARRIAGES, 
and every de-c:ip ion of 
CHILDREN’S Vt HICLEs, 
at ‘he Lowes: Prices, at 


160-6+ Bt RRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





Oi IATE INSLITUTEK ann GYMNA- 
SLUM, Yonkers, New York. | 
KEV GEORGE COOKE, P 
M. N. WiseW?LL, } Principals. 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November lst and 
April Ist. 





Terms, $300 per annum 
000 DrsorPtiws Mrurrary.. 


the Hair. 


COCOINE. 


Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautitying the ha'r, 
and also restoring its natura: luxuriant and glossy 
appearance. 


One application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. 


It is admitted to be the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world 


PHALON & SON, 
Nos. 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, New York. 
Pint bottles, 50 cents; half pints, 25 cents. For 
sale by all Druggists. 








000 








BILLIARD SALOON DIRECTORY. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 

Union Square, N. Y. 
ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 

Broadway, N. Y. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WEBSTER HOUSE, : 
722 Broadway, N. Y. 


OTIS FIELD, 

598 Broadway, N. Y. 
SCOTT & BRAISTED, 

Broadway, near Broome st. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
HE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
By PIERCE EGAN, Esa. 
IUustra:ed. Price 50 cents 

‘“‘ Hardly a dozen such books as this appear in as many 

years. it is not » work to be deser:bed, commended or 

criticised other than by a couple of words of adv:ce—read 

it. It is a book you should judge for yourself. Read only 

a dozen pages and you are sure eagerly to go on—for you 

find ycurself among revel people, getiing interested about 

them, affected by what affec's them, and as curious tok:ow 

wh»t will come of it all as ifit were an affair of your own.’’ 
—Atheneum. 

PIERRE, 1H® PARTISAN ; 
A TALE OF TSE MEXICAN MARSHES. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
Price 25 cents. 
ETHIOPIAN DRAMA NO. 3—MAZEPPA. 
Price 13 cents. 
Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
FREDERIC A, BRADY, 


163 No. 126 Nassau st., N. Y. 





IGHT REDS AND A BLUE will secure, 
for three months, the best family paper pub- 
lished, which is Lire LLLUSTRATED=a weekly Pictorial, 
designed to encourage a Spirit ot Hope, Manliness, Self- 
Reliance and Activity among the peuple, to illustrate life 
in all its phases, and ought to be read by every family. Its 
illustrations are beautiful—its editorials based on common 
sense—its selections made with the greatest care. The 
press throughout the country unite in its praises. Eight 
red post-stamps and a blue will secure this paper three 
months on trial. Published weekly at $2 a year, or ten 
copies for $10, by FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, 
New York. 168-165 


HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
60-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Brouzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No 550 Broapway, New York 
Hovse In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 








TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE is the best in the market 
lor tamily use, it being the most simple in construction ana 
reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular 
ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 


159-71 No. 403 Broadway. 


HEFFIELD PLAIED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Virgrtable Dishes, Epergnes 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets. Sala 
8 ands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Ketiles, &., &c , 
of James Dixon & Sons and other Makers, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 


160-1 601 Broadway. 


ABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED, 
Ivory and Col.red Handles of ev ry description, of 
the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 


1€0-1 601 Broadway. 





( ‘OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
/ Dishes of all kinds, Fire-irons and Stand<, Copper, 
Brass and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &c., &c., at the 


Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
601 Broadway. 


160-1 


ALERATUS.—tThose who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manulaciured by the undersigned, *hich cacnot be execlied 
in strength and purfy, a8 we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter For sale to the trade b 
138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
HE CHAMPIUN SEWING MACHINE— 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 


The greatest Invention of the age—a ,ractical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 





Office, 385 BROADWAY, New York. 





Pitts—that six of these Pil s will supply the blood with the 
fame amount ot nutri‘ion as one ounce «f urdinary bread; 
80 that, while the system is undergoing a thorough phy- 
sicking and regulating process, it daily becomes strength- 


Persons afflicted with Liver Compla n‘ Dyspepsia, Heart 
Diveases, Fullness of Blood, and all fontaine 0 are sub- 
ject to Irregularities Hysteria c , are particularly recom- 
mended to use the-e Pilis They are pleisant to take— 
elegantly COATED WITH GUM—free from ‘taste, and will not 
gripe, sicken or weaken the system, or leave the bowels 
costive. Mothers nursing should likewise take one or two 
of these Pills once or twice per week. Thep will not only 
keep your system healthy and regular, bat will protect 

our infant against Cramp and Pains in the stomach, and 
insure not only a bealthy child, but will invest every child 
thus suckled with a s «ee! disposition. 

RADWAY’S REGULATING: PILLS 
ape each and every organ of the system, and correct 
all derangements of the Liver, Bowels, Stomach, Heart and 
Kidneys. 


THEY CURE 
COSTIVENESS, INDIGESTION, 
HFART sURN, DYsPEPSIA, 
BILIOU NES3, CONS IP AtsON, 
DRuPSyY, HE 4.DACHE, 
PALPITATION oF Tax CONGES. ION, 
HEART. &c , &e , &e. 


, 

They »re entirely vegetable and harmless; an infant at 
the breast can take them with safety, and persons who are 
subject to Fits of Apoplexy, Epileptic, Heart Diseases, &c., 
should always keep a box on hand. 

Price 25 Cents. 

Ask for Rapway’s ReGuiaTors, on REGULATING Pitas. 

Sold by Druggists every =here. Rapway & Co.’s office, 
162 Fuiton street, New York. Mrs. Hayes, 175 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 





SAFErY ! 
COMFORT ! ! 
AND 
ELEGANCE ! 1! 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 


—_ & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
WITH THE 


PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 

SAFETY ! } since it effectually obviates the danger arising 
from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 
hoops ! 

COMFORI!! because the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the springs by PATENT DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other garments, andat 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoops in a minute! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the robe worn over it ; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate skirt. 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, I8 STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF MESSRS. 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Public, and quite indispensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her apparei SAFETY, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE! For sale at all the principal stores in 





the United States and Canada. 000 
HOBRIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every description of 
UHILDREN’S VEHICLES 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





lp GLASS, highly useful for preserving 
Records and hardening Walls, Shingle Roofs, 
Metal Varnish and Soap Substitute; it is Fire, Water 
Rust and Mildew Proof, Electrotypers’ Plum ;, Alum- 
inum, the new Silver metal; Platina; Bismuth; jum; 
Nickel and Mangenese; best Cognac Oil, Gin, Rum, Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Bourbon Whiskey, E-sences, Asbestos, &c. 
For sale by Dr. L. FEUCHTWANGER, Author of the new 
Treatise on Fermented Liquors, and One Thousand val 
Medical Receipts, 143 Maiden Lane. 149-168 


HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cass, CARRIAGES, 
aud every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
1 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


60-61 
J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 


No. 1 Nas-avU STREET. 

To meet the wants of all persous desiring to make their 
urchases, in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
uxury, froma team Engine to a Paper of Vins, at 5 per 

cent. commission charg-. 

Reference—W. B. MekKER, Cashier of Bank of New York; 

Professor BanJ. Sittiman, jr., of Yale College; and FRayr 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The mild yet tho- 
rough operation of these Pills upon the 
secretive aud excret-ve organs, readers them inva uable 
ren eties for summer compiaint, colic, worms, cholera 
morbus anv all interns! di-eases of children, as we'l as of 
adult-. Sodat ‘he m#nufac’ories, No 80 M iden Lane, 
New York, and N>. 244 strand, Loncoa ; and by all drug- 
gists, at 25 cts., 6244 cts., and $1 per box. 








HOR IE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Cants, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every descrip ivn of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160 61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 
, WE QUOTE OUR 
aa AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 
Other Flowers equaliy c’eap and Feathers in abun- 


dence, at JAMES |UCKER’S, 
157-182 361 Bro»dway, next door to Ihompson’s Saloon. 





THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 
HE Discovery of rich gold diggings are being 
annouverd through the world. the New Zealand 
Colonist says that nuggets are the order of the day in that 
Island. Pieces of gold have been found betweeu the Arkan- 
sas river and the South Platte, paying four dollars to the 
pan. We know better paying gold diggings than either, 
and as to the nuggets, we can make them “ the order of th, 
day’’ without going to the savage island of New Zealand to 
hunt them. By investing the trifling sums of $10, $5, or 
$2 60, in the legalized Lottery of WOOD, EDDY & CO., of 





Wilmington, Delaware, you will secure a chance for the 
“ pugget”’ of $40,000, or a proportion. 
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HUSBAND-TAMING- 





NO. 1 OF 

NO. 1 OF 

NO. 1 OF 

NO. 1 OF 

NO. 1 OF 

NO 1 OF 
THE NEW STORY PAPER 
THE NEW STORY PAPER 
THE NEW StOKY PAPER 
THE NEW STORY PAPFR 
THE NEW SrORY PAPER 
THE NEW STORY PAPER 
THE NEW STORY PAPER 
THE NEW STORY PAPER 

Is OUT. 

18 OUT. 

IS OUT. 

18 OUT. 


The Stars and Stripes, 
The Stars and Stripes, 
The Stars and Stripes, 


The Stars and j8tripes, 


BY FRANK LESLIE. 
BY FRANK LESLIE. 
BY FRANK LESLIE. 
BY FRANK LESLIX. 


It contains beautiful Stories, Poems, Romances, 
Adventures, Wit and Sumor, Sparkling Articles, 
all original and beautifully illustrated. 

PRICE ONLY FOUR CENTS WEEKLY. 


It is the very best family paper now published. 
AND 


—_— 
GENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS 
The largest variety in the country. 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
Below Bleecker street. 





159-840 





HOLIDAY NOTICE. 


dy a ae oe ae Me & 
No. 550 BROADWAY, 
Claim for their entire Stock, in comparison with any other 
in this country, Superiority for its extent, quality and 
beauty; and further, that their Prices are as Low as those 
of any other house. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS 
And other Precious Stones, Pearls and fine Jewellery. 
SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty. 
WATCHES 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only Agents in New 
York for the sale of Cartes FropsHam’s WATCHES, conceded 
to be the best Pocket Timepieces ever made.) 
BRONZES, STATUE3 AND VASES, 
French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many varieties o 
Fancy Goods. 
The Prices ofall Articles marked in Plain Figures, the 
Lowest they will be sold. 
160-1640 


c Oo 





ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, 
new style, made to order, and warranted to fit, 

at less than usual prices. Also the finest stock of Gen le- 
men’s Furnishing Goods in the city, including Gents’ 
Dressing Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, Travelling Shawls and 
Shirts, Steigninc Bianxets, English Scarfe and Scarf Pins, 
Gloves, Hosiery, and a general variety of Furnishing Goods, 

1 At BALLOU BROTHERS, 409 Broadway. 


FASHIONABLE CAR? ENGRAVERS anp 
WEDDING STATIONERS. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Sterling Silverware. Orders 
‘rom the Country solicited. 153-1640 





UY your FURS of WILLIAMS, No. 293 
Fviton Street, BROOKLYN. 





INSURANCE CO. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIa., 
INCORPORATED 1794. 


OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CASH CaPITAL PALD IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OVER 1,000,000. 
OFFICE IN NE YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK. 
BROWN BROCHERS & CO. 
MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS DODGE & CO., 
TIFFANY & CO. i ts tice tats 
Bap Losses of this agency paid in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 
ORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Euurretic Locke StTiTcH 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CincuLaR!!!!! 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., 


000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
folio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, & Every species of music, for every 
grade of performer. The best and cheapest work of its kine 
in the world. Send 10 cts.foranumber Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C B SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 

Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 








HE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS PAPER 

and Lesiie’s MAGAZINE are clectrotyped 

at the Engraving Establishment of A. H. JOCELYN, 60 
Fulton street. 











we “TICKLEDEWITH A STRAW.” 


J Avvertisivé Mepiwu—“ Come, now, you leave orf ! or Pll call the perlice !” 








PRIVATE OPINION. 


Lirrie Sarmpron—‘‘ Hah! They maylaugh! But I mean to say that the 
beard is a great ornament, and gives dignily tot he human figure.” 





L. DELISSER, 
R. No. 508 BROADWAY 


(SUCCESSOR TO SIANFORD AND SWORDS, ) 

Has just Published 
POPE—OR PRESIDENT? 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES OF ROMANI3M! 
As Revealed by its own Writers. 

FACTS FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE! 
12mo, Cloth, $1 





CONTENTS : 
POPERY PROVED A HUMAN INVENTION. 
THE ROMISH CONFESSIONAL. 
CONVENTS EXPOSED. 
THE INQUISITION. 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
PRINCIPLES OF JESUITISM. 
SECRET TNSTRUCTIONS TO THE JESUITS. 
SAN FIDESTI SOCIETY. 
BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONS. 
THE “GUILDS” OF IRELAND. 
WEaLTd OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 
BFD'IN’*= MISSION TO THE UNITED 

STATES. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
SUPPLEMENLAL CH4PTER & APPENDIX, 


EXfRACTS FROM LELfERS RECEIVED. 
From the Hon. J. M. Botts, of Virginia. 

* The chapters contain disclosures alike appalling to the 
mind and the heart of Cbristiavity and civilization, and 
*hich have Jed me to exclaim more than once—are there 
no thunderbolts in Heaven for the perpetrators of such 
‘niquities? That the book will be extensively read there 
sno doubt; whether it will accomplish the good effects 
hat should result from the exporures made, is, perhaps, 
more questionable, and fur the reason simply tbat the 
letails furni-hed are so horrible and atrocious, so hideous 
sud revolting, so iniquitous and detestable, that [ fear 
many will read it with incredulity, and notwithstanding 
tne numerous and high authorities cited, will regard it as 
abulous, under the persuasion that such atrocities could 
not exist under the eye of a just God for centuries past 
without the perpetrators bing visited with the indignant 
vrath of an offendeo Deity. I am free to confess that I 
should myself be disposed to indulge in some such course 
of reasoning, had my mind not been prepared by previous 
reading, and what I had myself seen in my travels through 
Rurone, for such an impression as your work has left upon 
me, 





From the Hon. K. Rayner, Raleigh, N. C. 

“You have, with that boldness and learlessness which 
have marked all your other productions, dared to probe 
this moral ulcer of Romanism to the bottom. A work 
sach as from the table of contents I suppose yours to be is 
what the masses of the people of th's country require to 
pen their eyes. Our Protestant masses generally regard 
it as a gross superstition, but they are not afraid of it. 
They do not dream of wickedness aad horrors; they cannot 
comprehend it as au organized conspiracy against human 
freedom, which it unquestionably is. I should be glad to 
see re work circulated amongst the masses of the 
people. —_— 

SPECIMEN LETTER ON THE OTHER SIDE. 
‘To Stanford & Delisser, New York: 

‘* Sins,—I have read your circular on the 
book you are publishing, and to which you give the title 
‘The Pope or the President; or, Startling Disclosures of 
Romanism ’ Now I warn you not to come out with your 
ies against Romanism. We know that Luther, that vile 
wretch, went before you, and thought he could overturn 
the Catholic Church; bot did he doit? And you think you 
can do more than that vile troubler did, and all the rest of 
the Protestant liars who blackguard the Pope and our 
reverend priests, for what have they done but good in this 
country? Are they not trying to build churches and 
chools, and to train up the ch'ldren, and to make them 
good subjects by loving the religion of their fathers? I 
‘ell you that the Catholic religion is the only hope and 
glory of this country, and we are going on, in spite of you 
and your books, to plant it on this biessed soil to 
make Catholics, and the more the better for America. 
You tell us the book will publish startling disclosures and 
facts. I know your facts and disclosures bave never burnt 
a bair of our head, nor can the devil and all your heretie 
bonksellers start one one peg in our foundation, for our 
Church is the oldest Church—your Protestant Church is a 
bastard, and built on Luther and the heretical spawnof 
bell. I give you warniug not to publish your cursed batch 
of rew made lies. Curse you, if the Inquisition was ever 
wanted it is made for just such villainous booksellers like 
you, who have no fear of God or man in your slanders. 
May the curse of God blast your infernal attempt, and mry 
he eyes of all the Catholics and Protestants who look upon 
your book be dimmed with the curse of blindness until 
they fling it where it came-from, to the father of lies, to 
make fuel for the devil in hell! I say we will grow up 
here in spite of you. Our holy and most reverend Arch- 
bishop Hughes and Archbishop Kendrick are not — 
they are the greatest patriots next to Washington, 
they are proving it by their zealous doings to raise junas 
to build up the true religion and colleges, and to extend 
the light of the Church over the dark borcers and damnable 
heresies of this goodly Jand. Sirs, I send you this in a 
private way, tha you may heed what I say. 

(Sigaed) * JOHN FAKLANE,”’ 
(and postmarked Baltimore.) 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


** This important book should be in the hands of every 
intelligent Christian in our country. It is no tirade of 
abuse against the system it treats of, but a clear revelation 
of it—as it is—trom its own standards and authorities, and 
ambodies facts that ought to startle into wa*chfuloess 
every Protestant that reads it.’’—Prvotestant Churchman. 


‘The facts are taken from works published authorita- 
ively, and many of them new to the American reader. 
‘his work draws the veil from before the Papal Church, 
and exposes its inner workings and the designs it has in 
view with respect to this country.’’—Commercial Adver- 
user. 

“Tt presents an exhibition of the dark deeds and secrets 
if the confessional and convent, with some doings of tbe 
Inquisi‘ion, showiag that the vilest practices have been 
aud still are allowed in that system ’—New York Express. 


“‘4 standard volume for all who desire to trace the 
workings of the Papacy in the Uni'ed siates. Its disclo- 
sures are not only tull of iaterest of the most marked kind, 
but convey information of which all should be possessed.” 
—Philade phia News. 


“It is a bold and fearless exposure of Romanism, the 
most thorough one ever written, showing the mighty ma- 
cuipery of that power to be an ingenious contrivance 

e-igning men, and that under the c nc-almeat of religion 
‘xtracrdioary aod almost iucredible deed« have been cone 
vy the Papal hierarchy.’’—ichmond Whig. 

‘Every man who believes Romavism to be more or less 
than a politico-religious organization, is blind to the truth of 
story and to his owo best interests, as well as those of 
1is country. Th's book ought to be in the hands of every 
imerican ’’—Phuadelphia News. 


“ It contains a vast mass of facts which will fill the mind 
f the reader with surprise and indignation, revealing the 
:rimes of Romanvism egainst humanity, liberty and religion, 
vhich for ever brand it as hostile alike to Republican insti- 
utions aod the Bible.’”’—Zvangelist. 

*,* Covies sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 
One Dollar. 
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